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HOME TOWN BOOSTER 


What the prosperity of the Telephone Company means to thousands of people and communities 


Your Bell Telephone Company does more than 
provide good telephone service. Directly and 
indirectly, it touches some part of the business 
life and prosperity of almost everybody in town. 
It is essentially a local enterprise. It is man- 
aged by home-town people. Its employees are 
home-town people. In your neighborhood — 
perhaps on your own street —are also people 
who have invested their savings in the telephone 
business. 
Matter of fact, about one family in every 
5 in the country has someone who works for 
the Bell System or has invested in it. 


Many more people, outside the telephone 
business, also get some part of their livelihood 
from it. Not only do telephone people buy 
from local merchants but the company itself 
is a large purchaser of local materials and sup- 
plies. Last year, Western Electric — the manu- 


facturing unit of the Bell System — bought 
from 27,000 different concerns in 2800 cities 
and towns. 

Since the war, Bell Telephone Companies 
have = over $4,000,000,000 into new facili- 
ties. This money has been spent to improve 
telephone service and to meet heavy postwar 
demands. It has meant work and jobs for people 
in many lines. 

Your telephone company wants to keep right 
on moving ahead . . . improving service, making 
an important contribution to prosperity. 

Future progress depends, of course, on ade- 
quate telephone rates. ”.ates are still low. The 
increases granted so far, plus those now re 
quested, are generally far less than the increases 
in most other things in prcoge aaa They 


average only a penny or so per call. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Staffing the Colleges 


By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


Some Proposals to Enhance the Effectiveness of College Teaching 


E personnel problem of the 
colleges may be re stated, 
but it will not be simply 


solved. The colleges are already 
unable to procure enough qualified 
faculty members. They will need 
many more highly trained, able per- 
sons—two hundred thousand more, 
according to the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

The colleges and universities of the 
country must procure their staffs not 
only in competition with one another 
and with the primary and secondary 
schools, but also in competition with 
any other agencies which employ 
persons of professional calibre. The 
competition of the colleges with the 
other professions and with business 
and industry presents much broader 
and much more important problems 
than the competition of colleges 
among themselves and with other 
schools. It is not likely that the 
earnings of teachers will rise more 
than earnings in other occupations 
have risen and are rising, although 
they must rise equally if our schools 
and colleges are not to be sacrificed. 
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Giving teachers increases in pay 
merely comparable to those in other 
occupations, however, would not give 
us two hundred thousand more per- 
sons willing and qualified to et in 
the colleges. 

It is self-evident, then, that new 
inducements must be offered to attract 
recruits into the teaching profession if 
we are to staff our expanding educa- 
tional system; and those inducements 
must include salaries upon which 
teachers may live without sacrificing 
their self-respect. The general wel- 
fare of our country requires that its 
schools and colleges have their proper 
share of Jefferson’s aristoi, the intel- 
lectual and moral élite of the country. 

But the general welfare also requires 
that the educational system have not 
more than its proper share. The 
number of persons qualified for what 
we call work and for jobs 
in business, industry, and govern- 
ment comparable to the professions is 
not the same as the population of the 
country. If means were found to 
attract people into the teaching pro- 
fession, at whatever level and into 
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whatever institutions, at the expense 
of the other professions, it might not 
be an altogether good thing. If in a 
competitive market the schools could 
outbid business, industry, and govern- 
ment; if the profession of teaching 
could compete in a competitive market 
with the other professions, we should 
substitute shortages in business, indus- 
try, government, law, medicine, engi- 
neering, the church, and the armed 
forces for shortages in the teaching 
profession—or, rather, we should 
increase shortages that already exist 
in some of these occupations. The 
Federal Security Administrator tells 
us, for example, that “over and 
above the expected production,” we 
need fifteen thousand more phy- 
sicians, five thousand more dentists, 
and forty thousand more nurses. 
They are the same people that we 
need in teaching and so are those 
included in “ the expected production.” 
Although we need more teachers and 
better teachers, it is not at all clear 
that either the immediate or the 
ultimate welfare of our country 
depends more upon our having them 
than upon our having more and 
better clergymen, more and better 
physicians, or more and better army 
and navy officers. 

We need only state the hypothesis 
that the schools and colleges might 
compete with business and industry 
to know that it is out of the question. 
Without an entirely new set of values 
in our society, business and industry 
would again outbid the teaching pro- 
fession. In a pecuniary society, a 
society which measures achievement 
in terms of wealth, a certain large 
proportion of the ablest men and 
women will go where wealth may be 
won. We cannot attract into the teach- 
ing profession able people whose meas- 
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ure of success is wealth. We may only 
hope, by raising salaries, to retain 
some teachers whom we should other- 
wise lose; and we may enable some 
properly qualified persons to enter the 
profession who could not otherwise 
afford it. Most hopeful of all, as our 
colleges expand, as more and more 
people enter and graduate from col- 
lege, we may find that by doubling 
enrollment we have doubled the 
supply of teachers and that in the end 
we are no worse off than at present. 


T PRESENT we are badly off 
enough. The daily press has 
kept us informed of the shortage of 
qualified teachers for the primary and 
secondary schools. We know that 
the schools, during the past few 
years, have been understaffed both 
numerically and qualitatively. They 
have had too few teachers. Among 
those too few teachers there have 
been many who are deficient in 
training, in experience, in ability, or 
in all three. In 1940-41, we are told, 
our schools employed twenty-three 
hundred teachers who held “‘emer- 
gency” licenses—teachers presumably 
not qualified for regular licenses and 
hence “‘substandard” with reference 
to the qualifications established for 
teachers by the several states. In 
1946-47, on the other hand, our 
schools employed 123,492 teachers 
who held emergency licenses only 
and who must therefore be regarded 
as substandard. According to the 
same study, fewer than half of our 
public-school teachers are college grad- 
uates and nearly 40 per cent have 
had only two years, or less, of col- 
lege training.2 By no means all of 


1Fine, Benjamin. Our Children Are Cheated. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947: 
PP. 23-24. 

*Jbid., p. 25. 
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these under-educated teachers are 
“substandard.” Many fully licensed 
teachers still have only high-school 
diplomas. 

What is true of the lower schools 
is true of the colleges. They are 
attempting to teach double their 
pre-war student enrollment without 
any appreciable wartime production 
of trained personnel to augment their 
faculties. They are asked to double 
enrollment again. The ratio of stu- 
dents to faculty has risen—how 
sharply we cannot determine—and 
the quality of faculties has declined. 
Since college teachers are not subject 
to licensing regulations established by 
state educational officers or by state 
legislation, it is not possible to define 
a “substandard” college teacher in 
terms of certification. But there are 
now, as there have been for a long 
time, plenty of substandard teachers 
in our colleges. There will be more.* 
It is fruitless merely to deplore the 
necessity for using them, and it is 
unrealistic to expect to escape from 
the necessity in the near future, or 
even in the distant future. 

To be sure, we must seek for our 
college and university faculties as 
many “‘topflight young men and 
women” as we can find, to use the 
language of the President’s Com- 
mission. To be sure, we must give 
them the best training we can devise 
to fit them for the profession, and we 
must hold out any inducements that 
we can to retain them in it—the 
inducement of the contemplative life 
as well as the inducement of salary. 
Since there will never be enough 
first-rate personnel for any job, cer- 
tainly not for teaching, we must also 
learn to utilize as effectively as it can 
be done the qualified personnel that 

*]bid., pp. 166 ff. 
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we now have and that we may 
procure; and we must learn to utilize 
effectively in our colleges what we now 
regard as substandard personnel. We 
are already using them ineffectively. 


HAT we have before us in 

our colleges is a problem of 
mass education. It has for some 
time been fashionable to sneer at 
“mass production,” “factory colleges,” 
“assembly-line methods,” and “‘de- 
partment store” education. Those 
who sneer are wrong. They have 
failed to recognize, or they have 
failed to admit, that the universal 
education which has been farthest 
advanced in America, and on which 
rests in part the hope of American 
democracy and of Western civiliza- 
tion, is a problem of mass education. 
We hope to produce an educated 
people. It is a production job. It is 
not only advisable that we apply to 
that job some of the also peculiarly 
American techniques of mass _pro- 
duction; it is essential. Unless we do, 
we cannot do the job. Unless we 
know what we are doing, we cannot 
do it well. 

Most writers about education and 
most teachers are agreed that we must 
keep the ratio of students to teachers 
as low as possible if we are to teach 
effectively. It may be necessary to 
revise this judgment; it may be that, 
for the near term at least, our best 
progress may be made in another 
direction. If we must resign our- 
selves either to employing less com- 
petent faculty members or to accepting 
rising ratios of students to teachers, 
perhaps the second is the better 
alternative. Recognizing the trend, 
we may hope to exploit every avail- 
able device to preserve the quality of 
our teaching while classes increase 
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in size. If we cling stubbornly to the 
techniques only to small 
classes and refuse to develop or to use 
techniques suitable to larger classes, 
the quality of teaching must decline. 

Most college teachers will insist 
that larger numbers of students 
require larger numbers of instructors, 
on the ground that any increase in the 
ratio of students to faculty weakens 
the personal relationship between 
student and instructor that is essential 
to good teaching, that the instructor 
must have personal acquaintance with 
each student. They will insist that 
three insufficiently trained, inexpert, 
inexperienced apprentice teachers con- 
ducting classes of twenty students 
each are preferable to one wise, 
experienced, and skillful teacher con- 
ducting a class of sixty students, with 
the assistance of two apprentice 
teachers. We may agree that the 
perfect school consists of a boy on 
one end of a log and Mark Hopkins 
on the other, but suppose it isn’t 
Mark Hopkins? For that matter, 
Mark Hopkins himself found that he 
could be of greater value spending 
part of his time guiding and admin- 
istering the policy of Williams Col- 
lege, of which he was president for 
thirty-six years, than spending all his 
time upon a log. 

Education depends in large measure 
upon the meeting of mind with mind. 
But minds need not be alone together 
to embrace. Nor is it clear, in the 
argument for Mark Hopkins and a 
log, what minds the student had best 
meet. The better and wiser the 
instructor, the more important the 
meeting of minds becomes. It is 
most important that the student 
meet the minds, not necessarily of 
Professors Smith, Jones, and Robin- 
son, but of the much greater teachers 
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of mankind: Plato and Aristotle, St. 
Thomas and Bacon, Copernicus and 
Galileo, Homer and Dante and Shakes- 
peare, Newton and Darwin, Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx, Jefferson and 
Lincoln. The best instructor is not 
the one who best reveals his own mind 
to his students but the one who is best 
at stimulating the student’s mind to 
activity and who best encourages the 
meeting of the student’s mind with 
those of the great teachers of mankind. 
The size of classes is not always 
related to the success with which the 
instructor does these things. A wise 
educator, himself an advocate of 
small classes, has said that the size of 
the instructor is even more important. 


F COURSE there are advan- 

tages to small classes, if there 
are enough competent instructors 
available to conduct them. Perhaps 
instruction cannot be effective at all 
in some subjects, at some levels of 
instruction, for some students, or for 
some instructors, except in small 
classes. Opinion polls are sure to 
show, in general, that both faculty 
and students prefer the intimacy of 
smaller classes. Where there are real 
advantages to small classes, the insti- 
tution which can afford them and 
which can secure competent faculty 
members to teach them will keep its 
classes small. But the institution 
which anticipates the impending bur- 
den of students and the impending 
shortage of teachers will find out, if 
it can, what skills or subjects or 
students must be taught in small 
classes, and for what subjects, what 
courses, what students, and what 
instructors the size of classes makes no 
significant difference. The wise insti- 
tution will seek to give as many 
students as possible the benefit of the 
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teaching of rare, wise, highly trained 
experts, assigning those experts to 
large classes wherever an increase in 
the size of classes does not matter. 
For an increase in the size of classes 
does not always make a significant 
difference. 

The most ambitious study of the 
correlation of the size of classes with 
the achievement of students—for the 
achievement of students, not the 
preference of the faculty, is the ques- 
tion—was made twenty years ago 
at the University of Minnesota.‘ 
Although it is inconclusive, this study 
(as Hudelson observes) shifts the 
burden of proof to those who maintain 
that small classes are always better 
than large classes. Other experi- 
ments at other institutions—the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Purdue 
University, for example—are also 
inconclusive; but, like the Minnesota 
study, their results at least challenge 
the widespread view that small classes 
are always better than large classes. 

Increasing the size of classes, where 
experiment shows that it can be done 
without detriment to student achieve- 
ment or where the scarcity of com- 
petent teachers makes it advisable, 
may make it possible to reduce 
somewhat the size of the staff—but 


4Hudelson, Earl. Class Size at the College Level. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1928. In the Minnesota experiments, students were 
paired in terms of their intelligence, marks and aca- 
demic year, and one of each pair was assigned to a 
small and one to a large class. The study involved 
more than 6,000 students, of whom 1,288 matched 
pairs of students were divided among 59 large and s9 
small classes. In each of these 59 parallel experi- 
ments, the large class and the small class were both 
taught by the same instructor. On examinations— 
most but not all of them objective tests—the 
differences in achievement between students in large 
classes and in small classes were not statistically 
significant. But in 46 of the s9 pairs of classes, the 
students in the larger classes did slightly better 
than those in the smaller classes. Students in the 
larger classes were slightly better at every intelli- 

nce level, but not significantly except for the very 

t students (see pp. 256-57). 
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not so much as may at first appear. 
The instructor to whom large classes 
are assigned must be given ample 
assistance if he is to be effective. 
The larger the class, the harder and 
longer the instructor must work; he 
must be free to do his work. He is 
almost certain to devote more time to 
preparation. The number of papers, 
exercises, and examinations to be 
marked, the number of conferences to 
be held, the amount of clerical work 
to be done, are all increased; and they 
should be increased more than pro- 
portionately with the number of 
students. 

It is common practice, among 
college teachers, to require more 
written work of students in small 
classes—where it is less necessary— 
than of students in large classes, for 
the obvious reason that papers must 
be read. The effective instructor of 
a large class, however, will wish 
to ensure student participation by 
requiring more written work of each 
student than is necessary in small 
classes, where each student may more 
frequently participate orally. If the 
large class is not accompanied by 
smaller “discussion” sections, fre- 
quent conferences may be advisable; 
and if it is, the discussion sections 
must be taught either by the same 
instructor or by several instructors 
whose work must be correlated. 
Socrates was a sufficiently skillful and 
stimulating teacher to instruct not 
only Glaucon, Adeimantus, Pole- 
marchus, Cephalus, Thrasymachus, 
and Cleitophon, those who took 
part with him in the Dialogue of 
The Republic, but “others who are 
mute auditors” as well.’ Less skillful 
teachers than Socrates, with less eager 


‘Jowett, B., translator. The Dialogues of Plato. 
New York: Random House, 1937. Vol. I, p. sgt. 
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students than his, will wish to ensure 
student participation by a variety of 
monitorial devices and by the employ- 
ment of a variety of teaching aids. 
They will wish to evaluate the progress 
of their students (and hence their own 
effectiveness) by a variety of tests 
and exercises. 

Discussion classes and conferences 
must be held by someone. Related 
work by several staff members must 
be planned by someone, and staff 
conferences will be required. Teach- 
ing aids—visual, auditory, or what 
we will—must be designed and manu- 
factured or procured. Tests and 
exercises must be constructed and 
themselves tested. Tests must be 
scored. Papers must be read and 
marked, and sometimes discussed with 
their writers. Surely it is not reason- 
able to expect the same person to 
perform all of these separate opera- 
tions; surely some of these operations 
may be more economically performed, 
and as well, by less experienced 
“apprentice” teachers working under 
supervision. Others of them may be 
better performed by trained special- 
ists, serving not one but many classes, 
and working in co-operation with 
many classroom instructors. 


HETHER we like it or not, we 

shall continue to have too few 
fully qualified teachers in our col- 
leges. If the ratio of students to 
faculty members is not to continue to 
rise, we must employ more and more 
substandard teachers. If we wish to 


raise the qualifications for college 
teaching, we must accept an increase 
in the ratio of students to teachers. 
Whichever we choose, the result will 
be less effective instruction unless we 
find ways to improve our utilization 


of faculty personnel. 
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If we are to use teaching personnel 
effectively, we must not only increase 
the size of classes in some subjects 
and at some levels, we must also work 
out a more effective division of labor, 
It is time that our educators analyze 
the process of education, breaking 
down instruction into its component 
processes, to determine what can be 
saved by further division of labor, and 
what narrow specializations can enable 
us to use effectively something less 
than “top-flight” personnel, and what 
other specializations can enable us to 
use our best brains most effectively, 
It may very well be that a systematic 
reorganization of our schools in gen- 
eral, and particularly of our colleges, 
would result. 

The salesgirl in a department store 
is not expected to run the elevators 
and sweep the floors. She is not 
expected to do the buying, to write 
advertising copy, to arrange window 
displays, to model clothes, to design 
them, to investigate applicants for 
credit, or even to make change. All 
these functions are assigned to differ- 
ently qualified, differently trained, 
and differently paid specialists, who 
also specialize in particular com- 
modities. The salesgirl is a specialist 
herself; she sells stockings or furs or 
cosmetics or jewelry, not all four. 
In manufacturing industries, the same 
person is not expected to design the 
product, buy raw materials, design 
machine tools, operate a drill press 
and a crane, market the finished 
product, and arrange bond issues or 
stock flotations. 

We do expect such a variety of tasks 
of teachers. We have applied the 
principle of departmentalization in 
our colleges and universities more 
than adequately. Except in emer- 
gencies, we do not ask the sociologist 
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to teach geography nor the football 
coach to teach physics, although both 
did surprisingly well during the war. 
Ordinarily, we specialize more than 
enough, dividing our knowledge into 
the pigeonholes we have devised for it 
and assigning to each member of the 
faculty his own pigeon. This is a 
breakdown of the job of scholarship. 
By assigning smaller and smaller 
segments of knowledge to each faculty 
member, we have made it easier for 
each to be a scholar. Except that 
the final synthesis is sometimes neg- 
lected, this specialization has unques- 
tionably advanced our knowledge. 
If our specialists, in the stock phrase, 
know more and more about less and 
less, it is important that they do 
know more and more and that the 
world does. 

This specialization by subjects is 
like the assignment of the salesgirl 
to selling cosmetics rather than to 
selling costume jewelry. But we have 
not broken down the teaching process, 
as we have broken down manu- 
facturing and merchandizing into their 
component processes. As a scholar, 
the faculty member is a specialist; as 
a teacher, the same faculty member 
is not. Often, perhaps usually, the 
instructor in a college is required 
practically by himself to determine 
educational objectives, to plan a 
sequence of courses (or to teach one 
of a sequence of courses governed by 
no common plan), to determine the 
content of a single course and the 
method of presenting it to students, 
to design and to manufacture teaching 
and study materials, to construct 
exercises and examinations and to 
score them, to keep records, to 
determine which entering student 
shall study one thing and which 
another, to recommend suitable voca- 
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tions for different students, to super- 
vise extra-curricular activities and 
school lunchrooms, and in local col- 
leges to advise parents. The academic 
tradition in many institutions forbids 
any provision for the direction or 
supervision of the instructor’s par- 
ticipation in any of these activities. 
Sometimes he may not even be 
required to follow syllabuses not of 
his own devising nor to use externally 
prescribed examinations. He is the 
autocrat of his own classroom. Yet 
clearly some of these operations can 
be better done—and less expensively 
both in money and in time—by 
expert specialists; others can be done 
just as well by the less expert. 

We have been using substandard 
teachers in our colleges, but we have 
done little to enhance their eftective- 
ness. On the contrary, with little 
assistance, we have asked them to do 
the work of highly skilled craftsmen. 
Since the colleges, under pressure of 
unprecedented demand for their prod- 
uct, are finding it necessary to use 
more and more substandard teachers, 
they can no longer regard each 
teacher as beyond the need of aid or 
supervision. 

In approaching its part of the task 
of mass-education that lies before us, 
the wise administration of a college 
will not reject the parts of the 
technique of mass production perti- 
nent to its operation. It will not be 
penny wise. Its objective, in the 
management of its personnel, is to 
enable its most effective teachers to 
teach more students still more effec- 
tively. It will undertake to achieve 
this objective in two ways: by 
relieving its best qualified teachers 
of duties which may better be per- 
formed for the whole institution by 
a few technical experts rather than 
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individually by each staff member, 
and by assigning adequate assistants 
to its best teachers, to relieve them 
of duties which cannot well be cen- 
tralized but which may be performed 
by less highly qualified personnel 
working under close supervision. It 
will see that the classroom instructor 
is free to devote himself as exclusively 
as is practicable to his dual function 
of studying and of communicating 
the results of his study. In order 
to relieve the classroom teacher of 
those parts of the teaching which may 
better be done for the whole institu- 
tion by expert specialists, the large 
college may find it advisable to estab- 
lish a bureau of central services. 


HAT parts of the teaching 

process may be profitably dele- 
gated to non-teaching personnel, what 
kinds of classroom teaching may be 
assigned, without harm, to apprentice 
teachers, what parts must be entrusted 
only to the most expert, and what 
may be done co-operatively by groups 
of staff members, must be determined 
by systematic analysis and should be 
confirmed by experiment. Some of 
them we may indicate, however. 
The analysis of the teaching process 
into its component processes and the 
determination of those processes which 
may best be assigned to specialists is 
as good an example as any other of the 
kind of service an institution may 
expect from its central agency. 

A more particular example of the 
activities of a bureau of central 
services is the formulation, adminis- 
tration, and interpretation of achieve- 
ment tests and other tests. The use 
of objective tests as a basis for the 
classification and assignment of per- 
sonnel in the armed forces during two 
world wars and increasing use of such 
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tests in industry and Civil Service 
have given an impetus to the study of 
the techniques of “mental measure. 
ment” that is already having far- 
reaching effects in education as well. 
There is much to learn. The tests 
that can now be constructed are not 
always so accurate nor so compre- 
hensive as we should wish, and there 
may be skills or subjects in which they 
are not yet usable. In many areas, 
however, and for many purposes, 
they are already far better than 
impressionistic judgments by _indi- 
viduals-—classification officers, em- 
ployers, or teachers. 

A number of institutions of higher 
education have already established 
ambitious testing agencies; others are 
making more and more use of com- 
mercially available tests. The institu- 
tion which does have an adequate 
testing service, which assigns the 
construction of tests and the inter- 
pretation of their results to technical 
experts, can ease the burden of its 
teaching faculty and at the same time 
improve its teaching. 

For example, proper testing can 
result in the improvement of the 
curriculum. The particular objectives 
of a curriculum should be determined 
by the general faculty of a college. 
The general faculty should determine 
the specific content of the curriculum 
and its division into component parts, 
not so much because these are matters 
for collective wisdom as because the 
success of a curriculum depends upon 
its acceptance by those who teach its 
component courses. The members 
of the faculty must themselves recog- 
nize the relevance of the several 
components of the curriculum, and 
their interrelationships, if their stu- 
dents are to develop an awareness of 
the infinite ramifications and correla- 
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tions of our knowledge. The planning, 
continuous review, evaluation, and 
revision of curriculums may make 
an important contribution to the 
education not only of the students 
for whom the curriculum is designed 
but also of the faculty members who 
design it. 

But a curriculum, it is agreed, 
should be formulated initially, and it 
should be revised when necessary in 
the light of the capacities and previous 
training of the students. Its success 
will depend not only upon the faculty’s 
understanding of it, not only upon 
their formulation of what students 
should know and what they should be 
able to do when they finish their 
college course, but also upon know- 
ledge of what students know and what 
they do not know, what they can do 
and what they cannot do, when they 
begin their college courses. College 
faculties have impressionistic judg- 
ments of their students and of the 
needs of their students, and they have 
traditional notions of what is proper 
for their education. Apparently in 
the hope of moulding the youth of the 
nation in their own image, they 
return again and again to the prac- 
tices in vogue in their own colleges in 
their own day. An adequate testing 
agency will enable them to supple- 
ment impressions by more objective 
judgments and to determine more 
systematically the most advisable 
areas and emphases of instruction. 
It will prevent hasty generalization. 
It will provide a basis for the quick 
assignment of students to sections 
suited to their ability, if such section- 
ing is thought advisable. It will help 
identify parts of the curriculum which 
are succeeding and parts which may 
be failing to achieve their particular 
objectives. In short, it will give the 
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teaching and administrative staff of 
the college a much better basis than a 
composite of impressions on which to 
construct or to revise the curriculum. 
It will save much uncertainty, and it 
will relieve classroom teachers of 
a difficult, a time-consuming, an 
onerous task. 

Of course, experts in the subjects in 
which tests are administered—pre- 
sumably members of the teaching 
faculty—must work in close col- 
laboration with the technical experts, 
so that they may agree on the student 
achievements to be measured. If the 
testing expert does not understand the 
objectives of a course or a curriculum, 
he cannot devise a test for it. If the 
instructor does not understand what 
the test reveals, he cannot make 
intelligent use of it in his teaching. 
The requirement that the aims and 
content of particular courses and of 
sequences of courses be defined with 
enough precision to make measure- 
ment of achievement possible is 
another advantage of using what are 
in part externally prescribed examina- 
tions. Such examinations have the 
additional value of being recurrent 
reminders to the teaching staff that 
the growth of the students is the 
matter of first importance. Impor- 
tant as the use of a staff of qualified 
testing specialists is as a means of 
lessening the burden of the teaching 
staff and thus enabling instructors to 
work with more students, it is still 
more important as a means of 
improving the quality of instruction. 

The wartime needs of the armed 
forces for quick training and the lack 
of experienced training personnel led 
to the development by the armed 
forces of many teaching aids, and has 
stimulated—perhaps overstimulated— 
a new interest in audio-visual teaching 
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devices. The procurement or prep- 
aration and distribution of teaching 
aids of various kinds is another 
aspect of teaching in which a few 
specialists can do better, and more 
economically, work which is usually 
done or left undone by an entire fac- 
ulty. A few institutions have already 
established “teaching-aid libraries.” 

The analogy with the library is 
sound, for the basic and most gen- 
erally employed teaching aids are 
books. All colleges have libraries 
and library budgets; they have librar- 
ians, trained to find out what books 
exist, trained to locate and to buy 
books, trained to classify and to 
catalogue them, trained to make them 
available at need. If each member 
of a college faculty were required to 
procure, store, and make available 
all the books which he wished to use 
in his courses, if he had no way of 
knowing what books had already been 
procured by other members of the 
faculty, if he had no definite budget 
against which to buy books, we 
should soon have nearly bookless 
colleges. Because other teaching aids 
usually remain the responsibility of 
the classroom teacher, who knows far 
less about them than he knows about 
books, there are almost no teaching 
aids except books in many colleges. 
In other colleges, what teaching aids 
there are, are little used because their 
existence is unknown to the faculty 
or because there is no one to teach the 
faculty to use them. 

The co-ordination of institutional 
research, the construction and admin- 
istration of achievement and other 
tests, and the preparation of teaching 
aids are important functions of the 
college that may be centralized to 
advantage, but they are not the only 
functions that should be centralized. 
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All or part of the counseling of stu- 
dents—personal, academic, and voca- 
tional—should be entrusted either to 
expert specialists or at least to care- 
fully selected individuals on the staff. 
The placement of graduates, the 
supervision of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and the promotion of good 
public relations are functions too 
often divided among all the members 
of a faculty or assigned without much 
discrimination to particular faculty 
members or committees. These and 
still other institutional functions might 
better be assigned to, or at least 
supervised by, a bureau of central 
services. In a large institution, the 
establishment of such a bureau may 
be expected to result in gratifying 
economies as well as in better instruc- 
tion. Institutions not large enough 
to carry the overhead of complete 
bureaus may find it advisable to pool 
their resources to provide services 
common to all or may find it best to 
use the services of larger institutions 
on a fee basis. 


HE establishment of a bureau of 

central services to co-ordinate or 
to consolidate activities of institu- 
tional scope does not exhaust the 
means by which colleges and uni- 
versities may improve their utilization 
of faculty personnel, to make the 
best teaching available to the most 
students. If there are components of 
the teaching process which are better 
done by highly expert specialists 
than by individual instructors, there 
are also components which may be 
assigned to less expert and _ less 
experienced faculty members. The 
testing specialist must be highly 
expert and the subject-matter special- 
ists who work with him in the 
formulation of test items must know 
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their business—must understand the 
purposes of each course for which 
they prepare tests and must know 
what the particular test is to deter- 
mine. Both the testing specialist and 
his subject-matter assistants should 
work under the close supervision of the 
course chairman; but the course chair- 
man and other classroom teachers 
may be relieved of hours of labor in 
the construction and scoring of tests 
if they are given the assistance of a 
testing specialist. Obviously, short- 
answer tests may be scored by 
members of the junior staff, if not 
by machines operated by clerks. 
The marking of discussion tests may 
also properly be assigned to junior 
staff members, under expert guidance. 
The supervision of laboratory sec- 
tions in many science courses may be 
delegated to junior instructors, prop- 
erly supervised. “Quiz” or “‘discus- 
sion” sections of large courses need 
not be conducted by senior members 
of the staff. Duplicate sections of 
large courses in which small classes 
are discovered to be essential may 
often be assigned to junior members. 

On the other hand, the determina- 
tion of the objectives of a course or 
sequence of courses in the light of the 
larger objectives of the entire cur- 
riculum, the preparation of syllabuses, 
and the establishment of standards of 
achievement—matters in which every 
faculty member should be concerned— 
are matters in which the concern of 
the wisest and most gifted faculty 
members is most essential. The teach- 
ing of large classes in key subjects, 
the establishment of the purposes and 
patterns of particular examinations, 
the teaching of classes in particularly 
dificult subjects, or in the most 
advanced subjects, and perhaps the 
teaching of remedial classes in essential 
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skills, require the services of faculty 
members with particular knowledge, 
particular skills, particular wisdom, 
or, possibly, particular sympathy. 
If duplicate sections of a course are 
assigned to several instructors or if 
discussion sections accompanying large 
classes are assigned to several instruc- 
tors, it becomes still more important 
that the person in charge of the course 
be a wise and skillful teacher. He 
must teach his colleagues as well as his 
students. 

The larger institutions in this 
country, especially the universities 
to which the part-time services of 
graduate students are available, have 
followed this pattern for a long time, 
using assistants, fellows, tutors, or 
junior instructors for a variety of 
teaching functions. Under the pres- 
sure of the boom in higher education, 
they have done it more and more 
during recent years. Their practice 
has been subject to violent criticism, 
and rightly. The size of classes has 
been determined by the enrollment 
and the size of the auditorium avail- 
able, not by analysis of the relative 
effectiveness of large and small classes 
in different courses. Sometimes, when 
classrooms are not large enough, 
loud-speakers pipe the instructor’s 
voice into annexes for the student 
overflow. Teaching fellows, tutors, 
and junior instructors are assigned to 
freshman classes by push-button man- 
agers, with little regard for the 
subject, little regard for the capacities 
of the students, and almost regardless 
of the capacity of the graduate 
student in charge of the class. Paper- 
readers are given examinations and 
exercises to read and judge without 
explanation of the purposes of the 
examination or exercise, and without 
any check by the classroom teacher. 
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Laboratory assistants are turned loose 
with a schedule of experiments and a 
style sheet for laboratory reports, in 
laboratories planned to accommodate 
half as many students as there are. 
Leaders of discussion sections and 
instructors of duplicate sections of 
the same course are given class cards, 
roll books, a room number, and 
sometimes a textbook, but meetings 
of the staff teaching a course are held 
seldom or never. The extraordinary 
thing is that in time some members of 
the teaching staff learn to teach. 

Our universities and colleges have 
not been wrong in establishing a 
hierarchy within their faculties. They 
have not been wrong in treating the 
beginner as if he were an apprentice 
instead of a journeyman teacher and 
in assigning the simpler tasks to him. 
In so far as we can judge without 
more systematic study, they have not 
been very wrong in choosing the parts 
of the whole job that may be properly 
assigned to the apprentice. But they 
have been very wasteful in their 
failure to provide for the training of 
the apprentice teacher. The one task 
of all others which should be assigned 
to the wisest, most expert, most 
experienced members of the staff, 
the supervision and training of the less 
expert, has often not been done at all. 


HE construction of teaching aids, 

the invention of test items, the 
formulation of discussion questions 
and exercises, the reading of student 
papers, the supervision of laboratory 
sections, the conduct of discussion 
sections, the teaching of parallel 
sections of sectioned courses—these 
and any other duties that may be 
assigned to less expert members of the 
faculty may make important con- 
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tributions to their professional train. 
ing. However, if these are duties 
that may be assigned to junior 
personnel, they may be safely assigned 
to them only if expert supervision is 
provided. If the assistant is to learn 
from his marking papers, he must be 
advised and taught by the faculty 
member in charge of the course, 
Similarly, with each of his activities, 
Expert supervision of all the activities 
performed by junior staff members is 


necessary if the college wishes to be | 


sure those activities are properly 
performed and if it wishes to enhance 
the professional competence of its 
junior staff. Proper supervision of 
these activities will not only enable a 
college to utilize its substandard 
personnel more effectively, it will also 
enable the college to upgrade that 
personnel, and to eliminate the least 
well qualified. If these activities are 
properly planned and supervised by 
the most competent members of the 
staff, the expert teachers may teach 
not only their own students, not only 
their colleagues, but the hundreds and 
thousands of students their colleagues 
will teach. The wisdom of Mark 
Hopkins will not be squandered on a 
single boy. 

Half-facetiously, we have used the 
phrase “apprentice teacher.” The 
President’s Commission recommends 
an “internship” for college teachers. 
Proposals for graduate-school pro- 
grams leading to certification for 
college teaching as well as to graduate 
degrees are becoming more and more 
frequent and have some ominous 
implications. Teachers’ colleges and 
university schools of education are 
conducting or contemplating programs 
for prospective college teachers. What- 

[Continued on page 490] 


Integration of Humanities and 
Social Studies 


By GEORGE W. EDWARDS 


Definitions, Levels, and Administration of Such Integration in Many Universities 


OW can the humanities and the 
social studies be integrated 
in a_ college curriculum? 
Throughout the United States, admin- 
istrators and teachers, interested in 
advancing the cause of general educa- 
tion, are working out varied solutions 
to this problem.!. Taken together, 
these educational adventures consti- 
tute a significant trend in higher 
education. No two of these efforts are 
alike, for each has an individuality 
and originality of its own, depending 
upon the need of the particular insti- 
tution or the scholastic background of 
the staff directing the project. The 
movement for integration has, how- 
ever, been in progress long enough to 
permit the observation of certain 
trends concerning the extent to which 
integration has been carried out, the 
levels of the curriculum to which this 
policy has been applied, the methods 
of presentation, the reading materials 
employed, and the administration of 
such courses. 
In this study the humanities are 
considered as including literature, art, 
and music; and the social studies as 


1This article presents some of the results of a 
study undertaken by the author as chairman 
of a committee on curricular integration for the 
New York Municipal Colleges. For this study, 
syllabuses and outlines in the humanities and social 
studies were analyzed, and additional information 
was obtained through correspondence. 


embracing history, economics, govern- 
ment, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and geography; religion and 
philosophy are regarded as belonging 
to both groups. 

There is considerable variation in 
the extent to which integration is car- 
ried out. Some institutions limit their 
efforts to bringing related subjects 
either into a separate humanities or 
into a distinct social-studies sequence, 
making no effort to combine these two 
groups into a single unit. Other insti- 
tutions merge the humanities and the 
social studies into a single sequence. 
One institution fuses humanities and 
social studies with the physical 
sciences. 

An illustration of integration within 
the humanities and within the social 
studies is to be found at Columbia 
University. The first year of the 
humanities sequence is a “great 
books” course covering a number of 
figures in world literature, from Homer 
to Goethe. In the second year a 
semester in the history and apprecia- 
tion of music is followed by a semester 
in fine arts. As far back as 1919, 
Columbia University began its con- 
temporary civilization course, which 
was probably the pioneer effort at 
integration within the social studies. 
The first year of this course also treats 
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the development of Western institu- 
tions and seeks to increase the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the economic, 
political, and intellectual background 
of the present. The European founda- 
tions of contemporary culture are also 
studied. The second year, which con- 
siders American economic and polit- 
ical institutions, commences with a 
survey of the distinctive features of the 
American tradition in relation to the 
pattern of European institutions cov- 
ered in the previous year. Considera- 
tion is given to contemporary economic 
and political institutions, in order to 
clarify current problems and trends. 

Northwestern University merges the 
humanities and the social studies into 
one sequence. The two segments, 
known as “bases of social life” and 
“modern society,” consider not only 
the geographic, economic, political, 
and social aspects of past and present 
civilizations, but also their literature, 
art, philosophy, and religion. Inte- 
gration at Northwestern is really an 
absorption of the humanities by the 
social studies, which largely dominate 
the content of the sequence. 

The inverse absorption of social 
studies by the humanities had been 
accomplished in the integrated courses 
in general education at the University 
of Minnesota. These include “hu- 
manities in the modern world,” “Euro- 
pean heritage,” and “humanities in 
the United States.” The first course 
considers certain subjects such as the 
old régime, political revolution, lib- 
eralism, evolution, imperialism, and 
the period after the first World War. 
Each subject is studied from the view- 
point of the historical background, the 
social criticism of the period, the 
literature of the time, and the expres- 
sion of the subject in the arts as well 
as in music. In each of these sub- 
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jects, the student first reads some 
general historical work by a modern 
author such as Carl Becker. The 
readings in social criticism cover a 
wide range of contemporary writers in 
the fields of economics, politics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology, such as Hobson, 
Paine, Spencer, and Freud. These 
represent the records of contemporary 
writers on the problems of their own 
time. Similarly, contemporary writ- 
ers in English and foreign literatures 
are studied. The fiction of Tolstoi, 
Zola, and Mann, the dramatic works 
of Goethe, Hauptmann, and Gals- 
worthy, and the poetry of Words- 
worth, are read. In art, the paintings 
of Hogarth, Goya, and Millet are 
studied in connection with the topics 
previously mentioned. The music of 
the period is also presented. 

The most extensive integration is 
attained in the general college of 
Boston University. In fact the hu- 
manities, social studies, and physical 
sciences are completely merged. As 
the college bulletin states, the sub- 
jects “‘are fused into a common core 
rather than studied as separate dis- 
ciplines.”” Boston University holds 
that “an effective presentation of 
the social sciences may be attained 
through the process of integration 
internally with the social sciences and 
externally with a study of natural 
sciences, literature and _ vocational 
guidance.”* In fact, physical science 
sets the pace for integration and 
becomes the unifying force in the 
curriculum. For example, an analysis 
of the geological stages of the earth’s 
history precedes the study of anthro- 
pology. A presentation of the scien- 
tific work of Isaac Newton lays the 
groundwork for a study of the social 
and economic changes resulting from 


2Boston University Bulletin, 1947-48, Pp. 


INTEGRATION 


the physics discoveries of the time. 
The student is introduced first to the 
technological changes of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and then 
logically studies the economic and 
social consequences of the industrial 
revolution. A carefully planned pres- 
entation of the physical principles of 
sound precedes the study of tone in 
the field of music. The Boston Uni- 
versity plan of curriculum integration 
is worthy of study by those interested 
in the field of general education. 


NTEGRATION takes place at dif- 
| ferent levels of the curriculum. The 
location depends upon whether the 
program of general education is hori- 
zontal, in the sense of applying only 
to certain years of the curriculum, or 
vertical, when it is carried throughout 
the entire four years. Columbia Uni- 
versity, following a horizontal policy, 
has developed its integrated courses 
only for the lower college. Other 
institutions, also following the hori- 
zontal plan, maintain the position 
that integration can best be attained 
in the last two years, or even in the 
final year, of college work. Harvard 
University, holding the view that 
general education is a continuous 
process, has a vertical program. As 
part of its plan to move from special- 
ized to general education throughout 
the entire four years, integration is 
being extended to all levels of the 
college work. At Bucknell Univer- 
sity, integration in the humanities is 
attained in part at both the lower and 
upper levels of the curriculum. Fresh- 
men are given an initial course in 
which they study the world’s great 
literature. A new integrating course, 
known as Philosophy 350, has been 
successfully introduced for Seniors. 
Dean William C. Coleman, in explain- 
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ing the purpose of the course, states 
that “many students go through col- 
lege with each subject just one more 
package in the bag. The idea of this 
course is to tie the string to hold the 
bag together.” W. Preston Warren, 
professor of philosophy and co- 
ordinator of the course, says that it 
starts “with science in the modern 
world, then historical perspective, 
then the humanities, and ends up 
with philosophy and _ religion—what 
we are after is the unity of the things 
of the broad view.” 

In most cases, integrated courses, as 
offered in the first two years, are com- 
plete in themselves. They are aca- 
demic units offered to students who 
will probably take no other work in 
these fields. They are therefore not 
to be regarded as introductory courses 
preparing students for further formal 
study in literature, fine arts, econom- 
ics, history, sociology, or govern- 
ment. Such integrated courses are, 
therefore, terminal offerings in the 
sense that they constitute the begin- 
ning and the end for the student who 
does not intend to major in these fields. 

There has been a marked shift in 
the presentation of integrated courses. 
At first they were given in the form 
of survey courses which sought to 
cover the content completely and 
comprehensively in a _ consecutive 
treatment. They aimed to impart a 
certain body of basic information. 
Such courses condensed the essential 
elements of a group of subjects. 

The Report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on General Education contains 
this criticism of survey courses: 


Block-survey courses including largely 
unrelated segments of three or four of 
the social sciences seem to us as unde- 
sirable as synthetic groupings in the 
humanities. We think that there are 
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many possibilities for courses in the 
social sciences which are genuinely inter- 
departmental, but there must be some 
carefully thought-out principle of coher- 
ence involved or the course will likely 
fail to attain any unity. There is, after 
all, no very real educational advantage 
in having a course taught by several 
persons, simply because they have their 
professional homes in different depart- 
ments, and there are obvious weaknesses 
involved in such coéperation unless the 
central aim is both clear and attainable. 
Otherwise, the course is apt to combine 
superficiality with an almost complete 
lack of integration—except in the title.’ 


In recent years the survey pres- 
entation has given way to the problem 
approach. This shift may be illus- 
trated by the experience of Colgate 
University. It has developed the 
integrated principle in its curriculum 
for almost two decades. In 1929 it 
introduced prescribed survey courses 
in the underclass years, and seminars 
leading to comprehensive examina- 
tions in the field of concentration in 
the upper-class years. These survey 
courses first took the form of a 
chronological presentation, and usu- 
ally paralleled offerings in history. 
Later, the survey courses in social 
studies brought together economics, 
sociology, government, and anthro- 
pology. The new plan has completely 
changed the method of presentation. 
The survey has been replaced by an 
intensive study of certain key prob- 
lems in industry and labor in the field 
of economics, while particular social 
and governmental relations are stud- 
ied in public affairs. Moral prin- 
ciples, religious convictions, and 
philosophic ideals basic to human 
relationships are also analyzed. Dean 


8General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
p. 218. 
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French makes this comment: “We 
feel quite strongly that, particularly 
in general education, it is not the 
amount of knowledge that the student 
covers, but the way he attacks it and 
studies it that is important. The 
teacher’s rdle is not that of handing 
out pre-digested material and con- 
clusions in the form of lectures, but 
rather to guide the students into 
greater self-activity.” 

Most institutions which have 
adapted the program of general edu- 
cation now use the problem form of 
presentation. The Minnesota course 
on American heritage considers the 
issues of individualism, democracy, 
and minorities. In teaching social 
studies, Harvard has completely re- 
jected the survey course. This method 
of teaching, according to a member of 
the faculty, would require “an 
omniscience not possessed at the 
moment by Harvard social scientists.” 
Rather, the new courses analyze sam- 
ples of human behavior at certain 
periods and in certain places, such as 
fifth-century Greece, thirteenth-cen- 
tury Anglo-France, or Germany dur- 
ing the Reformation. 


HE integrated approach recog- 

nizes the weaknesses in both the 
textbook and also the so-called “great 
books” as reading tools. The former 
has been criticized in the following 
words: 


Most books deprive the student of the 
opportunity to exercise just those habits 
of thought which it is the end of general 
education to develop. They present him 
with highly simplified summaries of 
results and practically no insight into 
the methods or processes by which these 
results are arrived at.‘ 


4The Social Science Program at the College of the 
University of Chicago, p. 7. 
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The supporters of the exclusive use of 
“great books” have been scored on 
the ground that they “make the mis- 
take of supposing that these books 
are self-explanatory and that a stu- 
dent can derive benefit from them 
merely by a rapid jumping from book 
to book without any awareness of 
their historical setting and cultural 
context.’ 

The integrated approach employs 
the reading of both textbooks and 
“great books.”” Textbooks provide an 
historic background for a study in a 
period of culture. For example, Ran- 
dall’s Making of the Modern Mind is 
required reading in the Minnesota 
course on humanities and the modern 
world. Similarly, a course at Harvard 
recommends the reading of Wells’s 
Outline of History. These required 
readings fill in the gaps in chronolog- 
ical evolution not covered in the 
course. However, the “great books” 
constitute the major part of the 
readings in the integrated courses. 
These, it is maintained, provide the 
student with ‘“‘an opportunity to 
watch first-rate minds at work and to 
retrace the development of a sig- 
nificant idea or theory and to par- 
ticipate in the living growth of 
scientific thought.’ These great books 
are read in their entirety or in part. 
The readings are not necessarily held 
to the classics of early periods. In 
many cases contemporary official doc- 
uments or modern authors are stud- 
ied along with the great works of early 
writers. For example, a Chicago 
social-science course, in studying the 
evolution of the free press, reads not 
only Milton’s Areopagitica but also 
the United States Supreme Court 
cases on civil liberties. Similarly, the 


5Amherst Alumni Bulletin, 1947, p. 94- 
*The Social Science Program, op. cit., p. 8. 
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problem of freedom and control is 
analyzed in the light of Plato’s 
Republic and also such recent works as 
Mannheim’s Man and Society and 
Henry Simons’ Positive Program for 
Laissez Faire. The University of 
Minnesota, faced with the problem of 
large enrollment and small library 
facilities, provides the student with 
the opportunity to buy cheap editions 
of the required readings. Through 
arrangement with a publishing house, 
the classics are made available at low 
cost. Also, a local printing house 
issues an edition of the anthology of 
poetry used in the course on the 
humanities in the modern world. 

In many institutions the textbooks 
and the great books are supple- 
mented by materials prepared by the 
teaching staff. Extensive mimeo- 
graphed syllabuses are necessary to 
guide the student into the new fields. 
These materials evidence careful 
thought and striking originality. The 
materials prepared by Scripps Col- 
lege, the syllabuses of Northwestern 
and Minnesota, the outlines of Har- 
vard University, possess a freshness 
lacking in the traditional textbooks. 
In the case of the contemporary civ- 
ilization course at Columbia College, 
the continuous revision of the materi- 
als and the selection of new sources 
have been regarded as “‘the secret of 
the course’s vitality.’” 


| MOST cases, the integrated 
courses do not constitute a separate 
department. True, there is some form 
of independent administration under 
a dean, chairman, or a supervising 
committee, often with a separate 
budget and distinct allocation of 
funds. Each instructor retains mem- 


7Announcement of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, 1947, Pp. 20. 
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bership in his own department and 
often gives required or elective courses 
in his field of specialization. He is 
merely loaned to the general-education 
division. This arrangement makes for 
flexibility, since he may return to his 
department in the event that his work 
in the field of general education proves 
unsatisfactory either to him or to the 
division. Teachers are recruited from 
a wide range of departments. The 
contemporary-civilization sequence at 
Columbia College is conducted on a 
collaborative basis by members of the 
departments of economics, govern- 
ment, history, and sociology, and is 
administered by an interdepartmental 
committee with its own chairman. 
At Northwestern the administration 
of the social-studies units is also in 
the hands of an interdepartmental 
committee drawn from all social- 
science departments. The basic quali- 
fication for its members is not expert- 
ness in a particular field but teaching 
ability. The instructor is not con- 
cerned with technical aspects such as 
the intricacies of the couplet, the 
niceties of a particular school of art, 
or the refinements of a complicated 
economic theory. These particulars 
have no place in general education. 
Close co-operation among the in- 
structors is necessary. Frequent, usu- 
ally weekly, meetings are held, in 
order to attain staff-wide understand- 
ing of the flow of the course. When 
lectures are given, they are planned 
jointly, and members of the staff 
generally sit in with the students. The 
salutary effect of such faculty attend- 
ance at lectures is noted in the 
observation of one administrator who 
states that “it is one thing to lecture 
to 150 freshmen, but it is quite 


*Tbid., p. 78. 
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different to lecture to 150 freshmen 
and six or seven colleagues.” 

Wide latitude is generally permitted 
in the teaching of integrated courses, 
This policy must necessarily be fol- 
lowed because of the very nature of 
the teaching problem which arises in 
this type of course. While the in- 
structor seeks to prepare himself for 
the presentation of a wide range of 
subjects, he naturally tends to view 
these subjects from the standpoint of 
his particular field of interest. It is 
the general consensus of opinion that 
there must be a democratic recogni- 
tion of this natural tendency. For 
example, at Harvard, each instructor 
in the integrated courses presents his 
version of the subject, and even 
selects his own topics. In the teaching 
of ancient culture, one section pre- 
sents the secular view of Greek culture 
while another stresses the religious 
aspects in the Hebraic-Christian 
heritage. 

Unity is generally attained by 
means of the common lecture. These 
lectures are given by staff members 
who take turns at these assignments. 
At Harvard and at Columbia College, 
however, each section is given without 
a common lecture. 


HESE programs, with few excep- 

tions, recognize the-unity which 
exists between the humanities and the 
social studies. The University of 
North Carolina study holds that “the 
social scientist of the future . . . will 
be obliged to bring his subject into 
more fruitful relation with the 
humanities.’’® The opening statement 

[Continued on page 489] 


*MacKinney, Loren C.; Adams, Nicholson B.; 
and Russell, Harry K., editors. 4 State University Sur- 
veys the Hur-anities. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of Jorth Carolina Press, 1945. pp.245-46- 
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In-Service Graduate Training 


By ALPHEUS W. SMITH 


Programs Maintained by Government- and Industrial-Research Laboratories 


professional experience really be- 
gins when the college or university 
graduate accepts employment with 
some agency such as a research or 
development laboratory. At the best, 
a college or university can only make 
a beginning in the student’s intel- 
lectual and professional proficiency. 
Even if it could be admitted that 
maximum competence had been real- 
ized at graduation, the rapid growth 
of science and technology makes it 
almost impossible for even a specialist 
to keep abreast of the developments 
in his particular field of interest. 
Hence, continuous supporting study 
becomes necessary for even the most 
alert and active individuals. It is also 
recognized that creative thinking de- 
velops only in a stimulating environ- 
ment where there is a philosophical 
attitude toward research and a quest 
for new knowledge. Hence, in addi- 
tion to the important problem of 
providing further instruction with 
respect to scientific laws and relations 
and the interpretation of accumulated 
data, there is the still more important 
problem of developing minds eager 
to explore the frontiers of knowledge. 
Recognizing the necessity for provid- 
ing conditions which foster continuous 
intellectual growth and development, 
many industrial- and government- 


|: IS generally recognized that 


research laboratories are now provid- 
ing programs of in-service training for 
their scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative employees. These programs 
may be seminars provided by the 
agency itself or regular graduate 
courses arranged in co-operation with 
a neighboring college or university. 
They are designed to overcome the 
deficiencies in the training of the 
employee, to keep him abreast of 
the developments in his special field 
of activity, and to ensure that his 
competence be maintained at the 
highest possible level. They are 
also intended to foster creative think- 
ing, without which the extension 
of the frontiers of knowledge is im- 
possible. Because of the recent 
rapid changes in science and tech- 
nology, the success of a_ research 
laboratory is determined by the em- 
ployees’ ability to analyze and to 
understand complex and _ intricate 
problems, and this ability is contin- 
gent on superior fundamental train- 
ing, well-integrated thinking, sound 
judgment, and scientific imagination. 


HE Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration was one of the first 
industrial laboratories to recognize 
that technical and scientific employ- 
ees have difficulty in bridging the 
gap between college courses and work 
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in a research and development lab- 
oratory. Over fifty years ago, it 
began an in-service training program 
for its professional employees at 
Pittsburgh. This plan of study, which 
has undergone numerous changes 
through the years, has been extended 
to provide for the educational needs 
of Westinghouse at Sharon, Lima, 
Philadelphia, and New York City. It 
is now carried on in co-operation with 
the University of Pittsburgh, New 
York University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, and Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. Other industrial 
laboratories in the Pittsburgh area 
provide opportunities, through the 
University of Pittsburgh, for some of 
their employees to participate in the 
Westinghouse Graduate Study Pro- 
gram. Industrial laboratories effec- 
tively co-operating on this in-service 
training are those of the Aluminum 
Company of America, the Gulf Re- 
search and Development Company, 
and the Philadelphia Company and 
Subsidiary Companies. Classes ar- 
ranged under this plan meet in the 
evening and are taught by regular 
members of the graduate faculties of 
the co-operating educational institu- 
tions or by members of the scientific 
staffs of the industrial laboratories. 
Courses have been offered in chemical, 
civil, electrical, and metallurgical 
engineering, English, history, econom- 
ics, business organization and man- 
agement, mathematics, physics, and 
psychology. Special colloquia and 
seminars are provided to keep employ- 
ees abreast of the rapid development 
in their special fields of science and 
technology. 

Some courses are given at the indus- 
trial laboratories and others at the 
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co-operating educational institutions, 
An employee participating in this 
program may register for not more 
than six credit-hours each semester. A 
limited number of employees from one 
industrial laboratory may take courses 
offered in another co-operating indus- 
trial laboratory. To become a candi- 
date for a Master’s degree, approxi- 
mately one-third of the work required 
must be taken in courses offered by 
members of the graduate faculty of 
the co-operating university or insti- 
tute. The regular requirements for 
admission to the graduate school must 
be satisfied, and the standards of 
work must be met. This plan of grad- 
uate study allows the individual, while 
employed, to combine the study and 
research necessary to meet the re- 
quirements for an advanced degree. 
He also may apply the advanced 
theory learned in his graduate courses 
to the solution of problems which 
arise in his daily work, and may 
become better able to see his work in 
relation to present social and economic 
changes. 

Because of the high order of the 
technical work done in the industrial- 
research laboratories, the results of 
investigations carried out there are 
accepted to meet the dissertation 
requirements for a graduate degree if 
the approval of the proper university 
authority, as well as that of the 
supervisor of the candidate’s work in 
the industrial-research laboratory, is 
obtained in advance. For the most 
part, thesis requirements in engineer- 
ing can be fulfilled by research work 
carried on as part of the regular work 
of the employee in the laboratory. 
Requirements for theses in mathe- 
matics and physics are ordinarily 
satisfied by means of work done in the 
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appropriate department of the edu- 
cational institution. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
maintain a part-time graduate-study 
plan for employees who can meet the 
requirements for admission to gradu- 
ate schools in the metropolitan area 
of New York City. It is assumed that 
the courses which an employee pur- 
sues are related to his work in the 
Laboratory. This ordinarily means 
courses in engineering, physics, math- 
ematics, chemistry, or patent law. 
The approval of the department in 
which the individual is employed and 
of the Personnel Department of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories is neces- 
sary before he can participate in this 
program. If accepted, he must satisfy 
the usual regulations of the graduate 
school in which he registers. The 
courses elected under this plan of 
study are not to reduce his working 
time more than five hours per week. 
He must make the necessary prepara- 
tion for the courses entirely outside 
working hours. He will pay the reg- 
ular university or college tuition fees, 
but he will receive no reduction in 
salary. 


HE National Bureau of Stand- 
ards provides in-service graduate 
training for its scientific and technical 
employees. Since this program was 
first offered in 1908, about three 
thousand employees of the Bureau 
have taken graduate courses in chem- 
istry, electronics, mathematics, me- 
chanics, and physics. Sixty graduate 
degrees have been conferred by nine- 
teen universities, partly on the basis 
of courses offered at the Graduate 
School of the Bureau of Standards. 
In addition to the out-of-hours 
graduate courses offered on this pro- 
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gram, in-hour courses are offered to 
improve the special qualifications of 
members of the Bureau staff. Col- 
loquia and informal discussions of 
highly specialized topics are organized 
from time to time. The out-of-hours 
courses are open to anyone in the 
Washington area who can satisfy the 
instructor in the course that he has 
met the necessary prerequisites. A 
member of the Bureau staff who takes 
any of these courses must have the 
approval of the appropriate section or 
division chief. Admission to an in- 
hour graduate course requires the 
approval of the director of the Bureau, 
as well as that of the chief of the 
appropriate division. Tuition is paid 
for out-of-hours courses, but no fees 
are charged for in-hour courses. 

Universities frequently give trans- 
fer credit for courses which have been 
satisfactorily completed at the Gradu- 
ate School of the National Bureau of 
Standards. In addition to the gradu- 
ate courses offered at the Bureau of 
Standards, several universities in the 
Washington area, including Amer- 
ican University, Catholic University, 
Georgetown University, George Wash- 
ington University, Johns Hopkins 
University, and the University of 
Maryland, offer courses in the physical 
sciences and related fields at hours 
which are convenient for employees of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Both the Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory and the Naval Research 
Laboratory, together with naval bu- 
reaus in the Washington area, provide 
professional programs for scientific 
and technical employees who are 
qualified for graduate study. As an 
illustration of the purposes of such 
programs, the objectives of the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory training plan as 
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stated by its technical director are 
here quoted: 


1.To make more effective the services 
of scientific personnel engaged in 
Naval Research work, by providing 
such training and education as is 
necessary to ensure first-rate perform- 
ance of their assigned or anticipated 
tasks. 

2.To retain the services of scientific 
personnel in Naval Research work by 
facilitating their participation in such 
courses as are essential for their 
continuing educational and professional 
growth. 

3. To attract the services of highly 
competent scientific personnel needed 
in Naval Research by publicizing 
opportunities for professional develop- 
ment and recognition which are to be 
considered an essential part of a 
career in science. 


These programs of graduate study 
in the naval-research laboratories and 
bureaus, carried on in co-operation 
with the University of Maryland and 
the Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School, provide instruction in 
chemistry, electronics, mathematics, 
mechanics, mechanical engineering, 
and physics. These courses are open 
not only to qualified students working 
in naval research and development 
laboratories but also to a limited 
number of qualified persons from other 
government agencies. 

Qualified members of the scientific 
staff of the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory and the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory frequently offer courses in 
their fields of specialization as part of 
the in-service training programs. In 
such cases they are given faculty 
statis by the co-operating graduate 
school and must be approved for par- 
ticipation in instruction on the same 
basis as other members of the gradu- 
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ate faculty. Colloquia are held for the 
employees of the naval-research lab. 
oratories and other scientific agencies 
in or near Washington. Technical 
seminars are arranged in special fields 
where there is need for them. Research 
conducted at one of these naval. 
research laboratories or bureaus may, 
with suitable reservations, be used to 
meet requirements for theses and 
dissertations. 


Beer Navy Electronics Laboratory 
at San Diego, California, carries 
on a part-time in-service graduate- 
training program for its employees in 
co-operation with the Graduate School 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Regular courses are offered, 
and credits can be used toward a 
graduate degree at the University. In 
this way a qualified employee may 
earn a Master’s degree, subject only 
to the requirements of the University, 
and he may use the results of his 
regular work at the Laboratory to ful- 
fill the thesis requirements for the 
degree. Secrecy requirements are met 
by allowing him to select, in advance, 
a portion of his research work which 
can be cleared for such use. 

The teaching staff for this program 
is drawn from among the members of 
the staffs of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of other colleges and universi- 
ties, and of the Navy Electronics Lab- 
oratory. All must be acceptable as 
members of the graduate faculty of 
the University, which carefully scru- 
tinizes their qualifications as well as 
the content of the courses to be 
offered. The Laboratory also employs 
visiting consultants. Many employees 
of the Laboratory who are not inter- 
ested in graduate credit audit courses 
which are of value to them. They 
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must, however, meet the entrance 
requirements of the Graduate School 
and observe its regulations. 


ECOGNIZING that its activities 

are predominantly scientific and 
technological and that its employees— 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists, and 
physicists—must have high scientific 
attainments, Wright-Patterson Air 
Base, Dayton, Ohio, authorized Ohio 
State University to establish a suit- 
able part-time in-service graduate 
program. This program is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the Grad- 
uate School of the University and is 
known as the Graduate Center at 
Wright-Patterson Air Base. The ini- 
tial program included only electronics, 
communication engineering, physics, 
and mathematics. The scope of the 
program has now been widened to 
include other types of engineering, 
chemistry, psychology, business or- 
ganization and administration, eco- 
nomics, political science, business 
law, and related subjects. 

Research work which is part of the 
regular duties of the employee may be 
used to satisfy the thesis requirements 
for graduate degrees. Before the 
student may use a research project as 
a thesis, it must be approved both by 
the supervisor of the project in the 
appropriate laboratory of the Wright- 
Patterson Air Base and by the in- 
structor acting as the studenc’s 
adviser. If the investigation selected 
for the thesis is either restricted or 
confidential, provision is made for 
withholding its publication until secu- 
rity requirements can be satisfied. 

The Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology, in co-operation with the 
Graduate Center, also provides for 
special lectures, colloquia, and con- 
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ferences which make available expert 
knowledge and techniques which may 
be valuable to persons employed at 
Wright-Patterson Air Base. Because 
of the acute shortage of physicists, 
chemists, engineers, and other special- 
ists, and the great difficulty of securing 
persons competent to offer graduate 
instruction and to supervise research, 
the number of such conferences and 
colloquia has been limited. 

The Graduate Center is adminis- 
tered under a contract between Ohio 
State University and the Air Matériel 
Command, which provides the nec- 
essary funds to cover the cost of 
instruction, administration, trans- 
portation, and so on. The Air Force 
Institute of Technology acts as the 
operating agency for evaluating the 
educational needs of the employees 
of Wright-Patterson Air Base, for 
authorizing them to participate in the 
program, and for contractual and ad- 
ministrative relations between Ohio 
State University and Wright-Patter- 
son Air Base. The Graduate School of 
Ohio State University determines the 
content and the standards of the 
courses to be offered, the qualifications 
of the instructors participating in the 
program, and the requirements for 
degrees. The courses are the same as 
those offered on the campus of Ohio 
State University. They are taken 
partly on the time of the student and 
partly on the time of the Wright- 
Patterson Air Base. 

Students enrolled in the Graduate 
Center must be regularly admitted to 
the Graduate School of Ohio State 
University. The instructors are for 
the most part members of the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of the University. Because 
of the acute shortage of appropriate 
teaching personnel, the teaching staff 
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of the University has been supple- 
mented by members of the faculties of 
neighboring colleges and universities. 
Qualified members of the staffs of the 
laboratories of Wright-Patterson Air 
Base and of the Air Force Institute of 
Technology have been used from 
time to time. By far the greatest 
number of courses have been in the 
fields of engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry; but increasing 
attention is being given to economics, 
public administration, and business 
organization and administration. The 
average enrollment for each quarter is 
about two hundred fifty students. 
Thirty-one students have already 
been awarded the Master’s degree. 

This program is characterized by 
co-operative effort. The participation 
of the administrative and instruc- 
tional staff of Ohio State University, 
the Air Force Institute of Technology, 
and the laboratories of Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Base in both teaching and 
research affords an opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and for the widening 
and enrichment of professional experi- 
ences and attitudes. 


HE advantages inherent in 

these in-service training programs 
are many. A few are mentioned here. 
They provide better understanding of 
the fundamental principles of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and en- 
gineering so essential for research 
engineers, especially in this period 
when science and technology are 
changing rapidly. Opportunities are 
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provided for those responsible for 
planning and service to grasp more 
fully the social, political, and economic 
implications of their work and to 
acquire better skills and techniques 
in business and engineering adminis- 
tration. They tend to raise the 
standards of competence and perform. 
ance of employees and to improve 
their ability to understand and to par- 
ticipate effectively in the professional 
and technical work necessary to carry 
on their various activities. They pro- 
vide for the exchange of ideas between 
members of the staffs of the universi- 
ties and those of the different labora- 
tories and administrative agencies, 
thus stimulating mental altertness and 
constructive thought. They tend to 
improve the morale of engineers, 
scientists, and administrative person- 
nel, who appreciate the efforts of the 
industrial and technical laboratories 
to provide favorable conditions for 
their scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative duties. Such programs of 
graduate study are helpful in recruit- 
ing employees and in retaining superior 
individuals who desire to work under 
conditions fostering continuous intel- 
lectual growth and development. 
Additional illustrations of this type 
of continuation education on the 
graduate level could easily be cited, 
but these should be sufficient to indi- 
cate its importance for scientific and 
technical employees in government 
and industrial laboratories, where the 
zest for creative thinking and adven- 
turous living must never fail. 
[Vol. XX, No. 9] 
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Orientation Interview for Veterans 


By GEORGE E. WILKINSON 


The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs at the University of Minnesota’ 


HREE years ago when veter- 

ans began entering universi- 

ties, they found themselves in 

a new environment—psychologically 
as well as physically. When they 
sought information on entrance and 
registration, at least in large univer- 
sities such as Minnesota, at the in- 
formation window of the admissions 
office, they were often confronted by 
an impersonal, non-veteran, woman 
clerk accustomed to handling young, 
prospective students fresh from high 
school. Consequently, veterans did 
not get a friendly impression of uni- 
versities and many voiced the opinion 
that they were given the “run- 
around.” Young high-school gradu- 
ates might be expected to await 
admission before considering the reg- 
istration procedure, obtaining infor- 
mation on housing, courses, and time 
required for a degree, job prospects, 
and so on; but veterans, thinking they 
had already lost too much time in 
getting started, demanded a complete 
picture immediately. Since many of 
them were “on their own,” had family 
obligations, lacked housing, and so 
on, they were forced by circumstances 
to decide immediately whether to 
enroll in school or seek employment. 
In an effort to assist the veteran in 


1The author expresses his appreciation to Dean 
E. G. Williamson, Louis M. Hansen, the director, 
and to the counselors of the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs, especially Bertrum W. Griffis. 


making this decision and to create a 
more friendly feeling toward the Uni- 
versity, Minnesota established the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
Bureau has grown from a director and 
secretary to include a director, three 
assistants, seventeen full and part- 
time professional and sixty non-pro- 
fessional employees. The counselors 
are themselves student-veterans, and 
hence appreciate the veteran’s point 
of view. 

The orientation interview is only 
one of the many functions of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs at the 
University of Minnesota. As a part 
of the office of the dean of students 
under the direction of Dean E. G. 
Williamson, the Bureau endeavors to 
assist veterans in every possible way 
during their enrollment at the Uni- 
versity. Despite the commendable 
desire of veterans to shift immediately 
into the réle of students, they do have 
problems peculiar to themselves. For 
this reason, the Bureau is eager to get 
in touch with each veteran at the 
beginning of his training, and utilizes 
the orientation interview for this pur- 
pose. This interview normally occurs 
before the veteran applies for admis- 
sion and thus constitutes his original 
contact with the University. Occasion- 
ally, however, veterans are admitted 
without visiting this office, but in this 
case they are referred to the Bureau 
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during the regular orientation pro- 
cedure. At present, with the excep- 
tion of those requesting application 
blanks by mail, almost no veterans 
enroll for their first quarter at the 
University without an initial inter- 
view with a counselor of the Bureau. 

From our three years’ experience 
we have attempted a summary de- 
scription of this function with its 
implications for use with non-veteran 
students. The three major functions 
of the orientation interview are to 
make the initial contact and put the 
veteran at ease, to assist him in gain- 
ing admission and in registering, and 
to help him plan his educational and 
vocational objective. 

The first of these functions is per- 
formed by explaining the purposes 
and operations of this and other 
bureaus providing individual consid- 
eration; by explaining the general con- 
ditions existing at the University and 
facilitating adjustment to them; by 
providing the veteran an opportunity 
to view himself objectively; by en- 
couraging future visits when problems 
arise without establishing an attitude 
of dependence; by initiating records 
for future use; and by detecting, where 
possible, any personal problems relat- 
ing to personality, employment, voca- 
tional choice, or housing, and providing 
proper referral. The second is accom- 
plished by orienting the veteran to 
the registration procedure; by outlin- 
ing the basic requirements for admis- 
sion to the University and for later 
entrance to professional schools; by 
giving general information about the 
Gl. benefits, general educational de- 
velopment tests, and military credits 
granted by the University; and by 
providing the necessary forms and 
instructions for obtaining a certificate 
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of eligibility and admission to the 
University. The third is achieved by 
giving general information on various 
fields of study offered at the Univer- 
sity; by sending the veteran to an 
appropriate faculty adviser for further 
information on his specific field; by 
referring him to an appropriate official 
for information on courses offered in 
other institutions; by explaining and 
recommending vocational guidance 
when necessary; by assisting in plan- 
ning action until guidance is available; 
and by serving indirectly as a test of 
the veteran’s selection of an objective. 


ETERANS are encouraged to 

visit this office through informa- 
tion and registration clerks in the 
Office of Admissions and Records; by 
counselors and administrators of the 
two-day orientation program for en- 
tering students conducted by the Stu- 
dent Activities Bureau in co-operation 
with the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts and the General 
College; by Veterans Administration 
and University guidance centers; by 
University faculty advisers; by en- 
rolled veterans; by replies to letters 
requesting information and materials 
from this office; by University bulle- 
tins; and by posters. 

Any veteran calling at the informa- 
tion desk in the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs for registration materials is 
asked to fill out a personal data sheet 
and is informed that a counselor will 
explain the University program to 
him when he returns this form. This 
data sheet is filled out in the Bureau, 
and every effort is made to have a 
counselor available to interview the 
veteran immediately by arranging for 
orientation counselors to work on a 
non-appointment basis. The number 
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ORIENTATION INTERVIEW 


of counselors available is adjusted to 
accommodate the anticipated demand 
of the hour, day, and week. A record 
was kept of the veterans requesting 
orientation over a two-week period to 
assist in predicting the number 
needed. 

This program is conducted on an 
individual basis so that each prospec- 
tive student has an opportunity to 
discuss his own specific problems and 
comes to know one person on the cam- 
pus to whom he can return for further 
advice or information. The veteran 
to be counseled is given a small card 
containing the counselor’s name and, 
although he is not required to see the 
same counselor on subsequent visits, 
he is encouraged to do so. This inter- 
view and all subsequent ones are 
recorded and placed in an individual 
folder for future use. All counselors 
are veterans, and all are either gradu- 
ates or graduate students of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the field of 
personnel work. The interview is as 
short or as long as the circumstances 
require, although an effort is made to 
keep it within a thirty-minute limit. 
The average interview was found to 
require twenty minutes during the 
two-week period studied. Counselors 
are cautious not to duplicate the 
functions of other officers nor to 
present more information than the 
veteran can be expected to absorb in 
this brief period. Occasionally per- 
sonal problems arise which require 
further counseling, and in such cases 
the veteran is requested to return for 
a scheduled appointment with the 
same counselor. 

Information is provided about 
housing, guidance, general educa- 
tional development tests, credits for 
military service, program-planning 
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offices, adviser system, registration, 
applying for admission, a certificate 
of eligibility, and Veterans Admin- 
istration regulations and benefits. 

Naturally, it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to discuss all of these 
subjects with each prospective stu- 
dent. The counselor, from informa- 
tion given on the data sheet and by 
questioning, determines which topics 
should be discussed and where the 
emphasis should be placed. The 
interview is then briefly summarized, 
and the veteran is referred to the 
next agency in his registration pro- 
cedure. A map of the campus and a 
Student Veteran Handbook are given 
the student to assist in his orientation. 

During this interview an effort is 
made to obtain indirectly certain 
specific information which will not 
only assist the veteran in evaluating 
himself but will be of use to the 
Bureau and other agencies in his 
future counseling. A part of this 
information is obtained by use of a 
veterans’ work sheet, which is filled 
out at the time books are requested. 
The information sought includes high 
school attended and year of gradua- 
tion, the veteran’s educational objec- 
tive and how it was determined, work 
experience as related to his objective 
(both in service and as a civilian), 
what he has done since discharge from 
the service, and why he decided to 
enter or return to college. 

A copy of the veteran’s blueprint 
containing his percentile ranks on the 
American Council and Cooperative 
English tests and high-school rank is 
provided this office later by the Office 
of Admissions and Records. This 
information is on file for graduates 
of Minnesota high schools in the 
Student Counseling Bureau and can 
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be obtained at the time of the orienta- 
tion interview if desired. Results of 
guidance tests administered by the 
Veterans Administration are also for- 
warded to this office. 


terme Bureau fully appreciates the 
need for an objective evaluation 
of this function, but such an evalua- 
tion is difficult. If the interview is 
fulfilling its purpose, it will attract 
little comment. Actually, the relative 
absence of criticism by veterans may 
be taken as an evaluation. Coun- 
selors consistently report a friendly 
attitude and reduction of tension 
on the part of prospective students. 
The fact that they come freely, are 
co-operative, and return for advice 
on future problems is further indica- 
tion of success. Many replies to the 
follow-up questionnaire mailed to 
those who do not return for counseling 
are complimentary to the entire pro- 
gram and less critical of the University 
and the local Veterans Administration 
than of other universities and Vet- 
erans Administration offices with 
which they have had contact. Some 
students transferring to other uni- 
versities report, with apparent dis- 
gust, the absence of a similar or 
comparable Bureau. 

Although a more objective evalua- 
tion is planned, our immediate ques- 
tion is, Would this procedure be 
useful for civilian students in the 
transition from high school to college? 

Until recentiy, the primary purpose 
of high-school education was prepara- 
tion for college. In many cases this 
aim is still paramount, but prepara- 
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tion is too often academic only. For 
most students, the transition from 
high school to college means a com. 
plete change in environment. Over 
half of these students enter college 
alone or with only one or two friends. 
Many are living away from home for 
the first time. They must make a 
specific vocational choice, plan their 
own recreation, study, rest, employ- 
ment, and so on. They must make 
new friends, adjust to new instructors 
and instructional methods, adjust to 
a roommate selected by chance, make 
important decisions, and assume new 
responsibilities. 

This transition must not be left to 
chance. The University has not met 
its obligations by providing profes- 
sional guidance services to be used at 
the discretion of the student. Too 
many students are reluctant to seek 
assistance even when they realize 
their inability to solve their own prob- 


lems. Traditional information win- | 


dows and Freshman Weeks are not 
adequate. Students soon realize that 
they are a nuisance to clerks and only 
one of a group to Freshman Week 
officials. Each one of them needs to 
be recognized as a real human being 
with hopes and ambitions, loves, and 
interests. For this purpose, an agency 
less professional than the typical 


student counseling bureau must be | 


established, in his contacts with which 


the student is on a more equal footing | 


and can obtain assistance with mini- 


mum delay. This department must | 


be so organized that a_ personal 
interview and a follow-up of each 
student are made possible. 
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Evaluating the Criteria for Higher 
Education 


By B. VON HALLER GILMER 


Addressed to Psychologists since They Have the Tools 


cators to come out of ivory 

towers and plan toward some 
quality control of our mass-production 
system of education. Without some 
such control, we shall soon find 
policies and procedures of higher 
education being formulated by “mass 
production engineers,” who are faced 
with housing, feeding, and processing 
an estimated two to four million 
college students annually. This prob- 
lem should be of particular interest to 
psychologists since they are in a 
better position to investigate it than 
are those not trained to look for the 
basic principles of human learning 
and social behavior. 

There is certainly no dearth of 
questions being asked by educators: 
What ought we to know in a time 
when the stores of accessible knowl- 
edge are almost infinitely beyond the 
range of any human mind? What 
should a college teach if it must limit 
itself to one-thousandth of what it 
might teach? Why should we talk so 
much about the “‘what to teach” and 
slight the “how to teach it”? What 
are the ends and means of general 
education? How can our colleges 
give a better understanding of science 
to those of our graduates who are to 
be lawyers, writers, teachers, poli- 
ticians, public servants, and business- 


|: IS time for professional edu- 


men? Is technical competence enough? 
These and many similar questions 
face us at a time when classes are 
overcrowded, laboratories inadequate, 
and teachers scarce; when we are 
becoming dissatisfied with the “‘elec- 
tive system,” questioning Dewey’s 
“instrumentalism,” finding difficulties 
with the “great books” program, and 
laying emphasis on “broadening” the 
student; when we are trying to 
rearrange (and even justify) our 
liberal-arts programs, and when we 
are looking for more efficiency in 
giving both common and specialized 
preparation for the study of law, 
medicine, engineering, and the other 
professions. When such an avalanche 
of practical questions descends upon 
us psychologists the ivory tower 
begins to look good once again but, 
before we withdraw to it, let us 
examine the basic question with 
which we are dealing. We are after 
an understanding of the problems of 
life and of the ways of going about 
finding solutions for these problems. 
In attaining these ends we must deal 
with the determination and mastery 
of basic principles and with both 
general and specific bodies of knowl- 
edge selected and presented in a 
manner suitable for the development 
of appropriate habits of thinking. 
Year after year we hear commence- 
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ment orators end their words of 
wisdom on this theme, and how often 
we fail to do anything more than 
just listen. 


EW educators dispute the fact 
that the development of the 
thinking process in our college stu- 
dents should be the primary aim of 
education. In our attempts to get 
at the objectives of education we often 
come to regard the “curriculum” as 
the heart of the problem, and assume 
that “habits of thought” are by- 
products of our learning. On the 
other hand, in our enthusiasm to 
teach students to “think for them- 
selves” we are apt to by-pass the impor- 
tance of facts and forget that thinking 
is impossible in the absence of infor- 
mation. Our formula is simple— 
“facts and thought”—but the prob- 
lem of developing the mental functions 
and capacities from a store of knowl- 
edge is much more complicated. 
There is little need to review 
the nature of creative thinking as 
described by Dewey, James, Wert- 
heimer, and others, but how to 
develop “habits of thought” under 
present-day educational conditions is 
a subject that each teacher might well 
review for himself, again and again, 
to the end of reaching a greater 
awareness of the many and varied 
conditions, both in and out of the 
classroom, which favor or hinder the 
development of the thinking process. 
Let us keep reminding ourselves that 
thinking is chiefly a problem-solving 
process, and as such is of more than 
academic interest. It is the one 
common denominator underlying all 
formal and informal training. Lest I 
be misunderstood, let me hasten to 
say that I do not mean the doctrine of 
“mental discipline,” nor am I saying 
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that problem-solving in the labora- 
tory will necessarily “train the 
mind” to meet everyday practical 
problems. What I am saying is that 
when we threw out the traditionally 
“disciplinary” studies we also threw 
out many of those which help develop 
the “thinking process.” As a result of 
this exclusion we are having difficulty 
in re-designing our educational pro- 
grams to meet our needs. We often 
lay first emphasis on subject-matter, 
and allow the college teacher the 
luxury of teaching courses of par- 
ticular interest to him. As a result, 
one of our universities was offering 
forty-seven specialized courses in 
English, and another listed an even 
greater number of specialized courses 
in education to be given in a six- 
weeks summer session. Is there any 
wonder that our economy-minded 
administrators are assigning us to 
committees to re-study some of our 
educational aims? 

Let us take a quick look at the “Re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education” and the controver- 
sial report of the Harvard Committee 
entitled General Education in a Free 
Society. These studies not only re- 
emphasize the established aims in 
secondary and higher education in this 
country but also show new angles of 
the old problems in the light of recent 
trends. They indicate to us that we 
should re-define in a practical way 
who should be educated and who 
should pay for it; they suggest that 
we plan our research to aid the gen- 
eral, not the individual, welfare; and 
they point out that the old distinc- 
tions between education for living 
and education for making a living 
must be discarded. Recognition has 
to be given to the trends leading us 
away from attempts to train fully 
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equipped practitioners to know all 
they need to know on the day of their 
graduation. In the first place, time 
does not permit our colleges or pro- 
fessional students to do this in four to 
eight years of study; and, in the sec- 
ond place, few educators would agree 
that it should be an aim. Rather, we 
should focus education upon giving 
students a mastery of fundamentals, 
and skill in using them toward solving 
their professional problems, along 
with the motivation to continue to 
learn through independent study and 
the practice of their professions. 
Selecting the fundamentals to be 
mastered is not an easy task, and 
developing skills in using them is even 
more difficult. The problem is com- 
plicated by a growing conviction that 
the professional lawyer, teacher, phy- 
sician, or engineer must not only be 
competent in his field but must also 
deal effectively with social problems 
within his domain if he is to be 


capable of good citizenship. 


F WE are to establish effective and 

measurable criteria of successful 
education, then we must avoid stock 
phrases and ideas, and look with a 
critical eye at the pronouncements 
handed down by “authority.” What 
is included in successful education? 
All will agree that it includes develop- 
ing good habits of thought, making 
effective individual and social adjust- 
ments, and learning to solve problems. 
‘But, how do we know when a person is 
so educated? These are questions of 
criteria, questions to which we often 
assume the answers instead of apply- 
ing the thinking processes to solve 
them. When we stop assuming these 
criteria and begin a process of analysis, 
we are likely to find ourselves in the 
position of the psychologist who 
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worked out a battery of selection 
tests for picking soap salesmen. After 
accumulating a mass of test data he 
turned to the process of validation. 
What was to be the criterion for this 
validation? The amount of soap sold? 
Naturally! But when an analysis was 
made of salesmanship abilities with 
this as a working criterion, difficulties 
became apparent. Poor salesmen were 
selling more soap in smog-laden Pitts- 
burgh than obviously better salesmen 
were selling in a somewhat larger city. 
It soon became clear that the standard 
of judgment needed to be re-evaluated. 
And so it is with our educational 
criteria. To build a curriculum around 
subject-matter is one thing; to build 
it around the human elements that 
compose a faculty is quite another. 
If we review almost any course of 
instruction, we shall find that it is not 
too difficult to measure the acquisi- 
tion and retention of factual material 
nor the degree to which this informa- 
tion has been integrated. But if we 
take the next logical step and inquire 
how well the student can use the 
principles he has learned, measure- 
ment becomes quite a different prob- 
lem. It has been my experience in 
teaching psychology to engineering 
students that it is not at all difficult 
to get them to learn facts, but it is 
hard to get them to see the value of 
developing habits of inductive reason- 
ing. I am certain that the solution to 
this problem cannot be reached by 
simply giving them a course in logic. 
It is not too difficult for us to know 
when we are successfully teaching 
subject-matter, but how well can we 
measure the results of our teaching 
the student to “think for himself”? 
And perhaps even more important, 
how much do we know, or can we 
find out, concerning the graduate’s 
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abilities to solve problems in real-life 
situations? 


STUDY of the psychological proc- 
esses of creative thinking pro- 
vides us with suggestions for guiding 
the student in the development of 
effective thinking. Although a broad 
insight into the methods of reasoning 
can cause substantial gains in any 
field in which one takes the pains to 
apply them, it must be recognized 
that practice in one kind of problem- 
solving does not transfer automat- 
ically to other tasks of different sorts. 
But fortunately the tools of the 
creative thinker do not have to be of 
many different kinds, some to be used 
by scientists, others by writers, and 
still others by those faced with prob- 
lems of psychological adjustment. 
Every creative thinker uses the same 
set of tools, but some use them more 
efficiently than others. Some can 
think only within a limited pattern of 
responses, while others establish for 
themselves a systematized set of 
habit-family hierarchies. 

The requirements for higher educa- 
tion involve both the theoretical and 
the practical. One of our philosophers 
has stated this simply, saying that we 
can distinguish the kinds of intel- 
lectual powers which are part of man’s 
nature and which should be developed 
by a college education. As a guide for 
the future we may look to the past, to 
the several kinds of knowledge which 
men have attained, and to the cor- 
responding objects of that knowledge. 
In theoretical knowledge the purpose 
involves truth, dealing with ideas 
which are universal, unchanging, and 
necessary—the demonstrative knowl- 
edge of science, the intuitive knowledge 
which gives insight into the axioms 
and starting points of demonstration, 
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and the wisdom which leads toward a 
knowledge of the principles of all 
things. In practical knowledge the 
purpose is action, aiming at what is 
good, and dealing with the particular, 
the changing, and the contingent. 

In setting up our college programs 
we frequently stress either the theo- 
retical or the practical, later to find 
that something is lacking. Then we 
turn to rearranging a “‘mucilage” 
curriculum by crowding a sociology 
course into an already overburdened 
technical program or adding a six- 
semester-hour science subject to round 
out the requirements for a liberal-arts 
degree. So long as we try to solve our 
educational problems by additions to 
and subtractions from the curriculum 
and argue about whether the humani- 
ties are defined in terms of subject- 
matter or should be_ considered 
“points of view,” we shall have diffi- 
culties in establishing the criteria of 
successful education. 

If we consider the development of 
the thinking process as the heart of 
our educational problems, and the 
curriculum in a secondary capacity, 
we must at once recognize that there 
are limits to what we are prepared to 
do with a general education. Some 
specialization will always be de- 
manded. Individual differences in the 
students’ ability to think creatively 
will always be present, with even 
more restrictions than will be found in 
an educational process in which the 
standards of selection are made on the 
basis of ability merely to acquire 
information. Teaching and the evalu- 
ation of the learning processes will be 
more difficult, particularly in our 
large institutions where little indi- 
vidual attention can be given to the 
student. The selection and training 
of our college teachers will be a bigger 
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problem than ever. Our educational 
system will become more costly when 
we come to realize that much admin- 
istrative and teaching routine, now 
performed by our best teachers, will 
have to be turned over to others if we 
are to free teachers to obtain more 
self-improvement and better develop 
the oncoming generation of “thinkers.” 
Finally, somewhere in his crowded 
college life the student is going to 
have to find more opportunity as well 
as time “to think.” These and other 
practical considerations become evi- 
dent when we review the require- 
ments for the development of efficient 
creative thinking. 

In productive thinking we may like 
to believe that efficiency consists in 
successfully solving problems with a 
minimum expenditure of time, effort, 
and emotional distress. Often effi- 
ciency at doing this can be developed in 
short-run problems, and our present 
educational systems show good results 
in this kind of student development. 
Moreover, we have effective means 
for evaluating such results. But when 
it comes to establishing effective edu- 
cational procedures in the attempt to 
develop long-run creative thinking, 
the laws of association and descriptions 
in terms of mental trial-and-error 
become somewhat inadequate, as 
does the emphasis placed on the 
Gestalt interpretation of “organiza- 
tion.” These are problems on which 
psychologists are now working, and 
no doubt our knowledge of the 
psychological processes of creative 
imagination will continue to expand. 
However, a problem closely related to 
this, which I believe to be the respon- 
sibility of psychology, concerns the 
criteria of a successful education. Of 
course, the problem is an old one. 
Almost every college teacher has fre- 
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quently asked the question, “Educa- 
tion for what?” But little has been 
done in a systematic, organized way to 
determine the end results of the stu- 
dent’s college or professional training. 
Of the several different aims of higher 
education stated by our leading col- 
lege presidents and deans of instruc- 
tion, which are we to take? Perhaps we 
should continue our present policy of 
trying out different procedures and 
aims of education, but, if we make 
our evaluations primarily on an intui- 
tive basis, we are failing to get at the 
heart of the entire problem. Neither 
should we limit our evaluation to the 
“in college” and “recent graduate” 
populations. Follow-up studies are 
an important aspect of the general 
problem, not only to help us find out 
what our curriculums should be, but 
also to point up the kinds of habits 
that need to be developed in students 
for meeting individual, professional, 
and socio-economic problems of the 
present and of the future. It is inter- 
esting to note that one of our leading 
weekly magazines has seen this as a 
practical problem and is now employ- 
ing the use of questionnaire tech- 
niques to get at some answers. We 
should welcome such studies, although 
surveys of this kind have their lim- 
itations. It is not the first time that 
publicists have shown the academi- 
cians what they should be doing. 


SYCHOLOGISTS have demon- 

strated many times in restricted 
situations that they can experiment- 
ally evaluate certain kinds of educa- 
tional procedures. The Second World 
War offered an unusual opportunity 
for research workers to go beyond the 
usual restrictions imposed in most 
educational institutions and to evalu- 
ate procedures of selection and train- 
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ing which indicate practical values of 
extended research, including follow-up 
studies. No doubt, any attempt to 
sell a costly and elaborate research 
program to evaluate educational pro- 
cedures in our colleges will be met 
with some opposition, perhaps not 
totally unlike that found among cer- 
tain military personnel. Some psy- 
chologists will remember such a 
program which was finally carried 
through in the Air Forces. When the 
experiment was being planned, a 
few high-ranking officers concerned 
thought that, since selection and 
training procedures had been accepted 
and appeared to be working well, it 
would be unwise to conduct a study 
which might reveal serious defects 
and weaknesses in them. Some officers 
even questioned the research study on 
the grounds that the program of the 
air-crew selection and evaluation had 
already been established and that 
further studies were therefore unnec- 
essary. I do not mean to imply that 
these specific attitudes represent the 
frames of reference within which col- 
lege administrators operate, but I do 
believe some of these officials may be 
content to have their programs evalu- 
ated through mere subjective judg- 
ments. Intuitive analyses have their 
place, of course, but they are only a 
part of the evaluation that needs to 
be made. 

Psychologists must not deceive 
themselves into believing that selling 
a research program for the evaluation 
of the criteria of higher education is 
going to be easy. And let them not 
underestimate the financial backing 
which will be needed to do the job. In 
being realistic about costs, perhaps 
they shall have to think in terms of 
large grants of money from educational 
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foundations, or even Federal support. 

Now is the time to stress the im- 
portance of extensive evaluations of 
educational systems. For less than 
the cost of one medium-sized fighting 
ship, we can work out adequate pro- 
grams of appraisal of our educational 
standards in junior colleges, in liberal- 
arts and science programs, and in 
professional institutions. Failure to 
do an adequate, and a continuing, job 
of evaluation, leaves us dependent on 
blind trial and error. Of course, 
determining the real-life criteria which 
might best be used to validate the 
success of our educational procedures 
is a major task in itself and one that 
goes beyond surveys of mere opinion. 
Such criteria must be defined in terms 
of concrete problems ranging from 
personal adjustments and determina- 
tion of the adequacies of professional 
skills through the recognition of social 
responsibilities in personal, cultural, 
and distant leadership situations. That 
such problems can be attacked experi- 
mentally is proved by recent devel- 
opments in the field of attitude 
measurement and by the use of 
behavior-sample evaluation methods 
of everyday performance. I am con- 
fident that psychologists can not only 
improve the present means of getting 
at real-life criteria but can also 
develop new methods for establishing 
the standards against which to vali- 
date the procedures of higher educa- 
tion. As I see it, psychologists have a 
threefold job: First, they must con- 
vince themselves that there is a job of 
evaluation to be done and then 
convince the administrators that they 
can do the job. Second, they must 
find more practical ways of setting up 
research criteria. Finally, they can 
turn to the real problem of evaluating 
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educational procedures. But, lest the 
psychologists oversimplify ‘the job 
ahead, let them constantly be re- 
minded that attempts to attain 
“quantitative accuracy” can create 
some “quantitative distortion,” even 
to the extent of confusing statistical 
validity with social validity. They 
need to be aware also that qualitative 
appraisals often lead to quasi real- 
isms. Since evaluations of higher 
education must include elements diffi- 
cult to get at, such as education for 
leisure as well as training for work, 
procedures centering around emo- 
tional understanding as well as group 
conditioning, they should be con- 
scious that each measure taken in the 
search for criteria must pass the test 
of total realism before being put to 
use. Psychology and philosophy have 
a long way to go in devising such 
measures and criteria before they can 
safely seek to set up standards for the 
type of social-spiritual-creative edu- 
cation needed today. At present, 
however, they can do much to indi- 
cate the areas in which results should 
be sought, and the dangers of careful 
quests of careless ends or of mistaking 
accurate half-truths for wisdom. 


HE “Report of the President’s 

Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion” emphasizes the fact that our 
present college programs are not con- 
tributing adequately to the quality of 
the students’ adult lives, either as 
workers or as citizens. Perhaps none of 
us will disagree with the Commission’s 
Report that the purpose of general 
education should be understood in 
terms of performance, of behavior, not 
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in terms of mastering particular bod- 
ies of knowledge. This sounds good, 
and I believe it is good, but how can 
we tell until we measure the perform- 
ance, the behavior, in the 
and outside the classroom, before and 
after graduation? To put the ques- 
tion in another form: Has the student 
learned the right things in such a way 
that his knowledge and techniques 
will function efficiently in meeting 
specific professional problems, as well 
as typical life situations? Has he 
acquired “‘ways of thinking” that will 
be beneficial to continued intellectual 
growth? 

At present we lack reliable and 
complete answers to these ques- 
tions. Too many of us take the easy 
way of agreement to escape from this 
situation. Would our presidents and 
deans object to evaluation? Definitely 
not. They would encourage it. Our 
administrators have not time to do 
the job of evaluation themselves, and 
I dare say few of them are equipped 
to do it. As I see it, the job is pecul- 
iarly one for the psychclogists—for, 
although they lack techniques to give 
adequate answers, they do possess the 
means of getting them. The job is one 
which no one psychologist, no one 
department of psychology, no single 
group of experimentalists should at- 
tempt alone. It will cost money, but 
I believe adequate finances will be 
forthcoming once a plan for organized 
research can be worked out. Let us 
begin by subjecting the goals of edu- 
cation to evaluation. Only through 
experimentation, not through pro- 
nouncements, can we adequately 


determine the criteria. 
[Vol. XX, No. 9] 


A science colloquium to meet seven 
times each term was inaugurated by 
the Division of Natural Science of 
Bard College in the 1949 fall semester. 
Its purpose is to promote better inte- 
gration of subject-matter within the 
area of the biological and physical 
sciences and mathematics, to improve 
knowledge of the history of science, 
and to provide better understanding 
of the significance of science in con- 
temporary life. During the fall semes- 
ter topics emphasizing the historical 
background of the sciences will be 
discussed; in the spring the discussions 
will cover contemporary scientific 
problems and developments. At each 
of the two-hour sessions a faculty 
member and a student will present 
prepared papers. All members of the 
science faculty and all the senior 
students in the Division are expected 
to participate. Third-year students 
majoring in science are also expected 
to attend the meetings, to do some 
reading, and to take part in the 
discussion. 


A new procedure to help students 
improve unsatisfactory averages has 
been put into effect at Marietta Col- 
lege. It will apply to members of the 
freshman class only, and will be 
extended to each following freshman 
class until all students are subject to 
it. Under the new plan, a student 
who fails to reach a critical cumu- 
lative point average which applies to 
his class rank will automatically be 
put on probation for the following 


semester. Any student on probation 
will be limited in the number of hours 
he may take, will have to drop his 
extra-curricular activities, and can- 
not miss classes. Remedial measures 
may be applied, also. The record of 
each student will be considered indi- 
vidually by two faculty committees. 
Facilities of the college testing, coun- 
seling, and health center will be used 
to make a thorough study of each 
case. Any student entering probation 
may petition the instruction commit- 
tee to continue his extra-curricular 
activities, including varsity sports. If 
circumstances seem to warrant such 
action, special permission will be 
given. 


Davcurers of educators and Prot- 
estant ministers will be eligible for 
seven new scholarships at Wilson 
College. In effect for the first time 
the fall of 1950, these annual grants, 
up to $500, will be assigned on the 
basis of the applicant’s financial need, 
character, personality, and scholastic 
ability. They are open to girls of all 
denominations. 


‘Twenty-rive American students 
have received fellowships granted by 
the French Government for one year 
of study in France. They will study 
at the universities of Paris, Bordeaux, 
and Grenoble. Seven Americans now 
in France, who studied under similar 
grants last year, have received renew- 
als of their fellowships. These awards 
were made through the Direction 
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Générale des Relations Culturelles of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the French Cultural Services in New 
York. Forty Americans have received 
awards as teaching assistants. They 
will serve as part-time English in- 
structors in lycées and normal schools 
in many parts of France and may 
study in universities. Their living 
expenses are paid by the French 
Government, and they are given free 
tuition by the universities. These 
fellowships and assistantships are 
administered by the Institute of 


International Education. 


Unoer the Fulbright Act, 125 Amer- 
ican students have received awards 
for a year of study and travel in Great 
Britain. They came from thirty-two 
states and the District of Columbia, 
and will study at more than a dozen 
British universities. Their interests 
lie in such fields as bacteriology, 
drama, economics, international law, 
political and social science, and 
zoology. They were chosen from more 
than two thousand students who 
applied for awards to study in the 
United Kingdom. 


Tue Monsanto Chemical Company 
recently held its fourth Two-Way 
Street Conference. The purpose of 
the series of conferences is to exchange 
ideas and information concerning the 
preparation of students in science and 
technology for employment in indus- 
try. Professors of chemistry from 
nine universities and officials of the 
company participated. 


Eicur scholarships in the new field 
of milling engineering have been 
established at the University of Min- 
nesota. The grants, ranging from 
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$150 to $300, were provided by gifts 
from flour-milling firms and friends of 
the University. The scholarships were 
set up as a national program to 
encourage specialized study in the 
milling-engineering division of the 
department of mechanical engineering 
created at Minnesota two years ago. 
The special course has the backing 
and support of the Millers’ National 
Federation. The course includes 40 
credit-hours of studies related to 
problems of flour milling, integrated 
with the regular five-year mechanical- 
engineering curriculum. It will pre- 
pare graduates for employment in 
plant engineering, design, research, 
and production supervision. 


A\w equipped mod- 
ern-language laboratory designed to 
make foreign languages easier to 
teach and easier to learn has been 
established at Cornell University. 
Foreign-language materials, piped 
through a microphone into a multiple- 
recording bank of recording machines 
prepare oral-study materials for one 
hundred students at a time. A lesson 
can be transcribed on ten records 
simultaneously. Using earphones and 
another machine in a self-study class- 
room, aS many as ten students can 
work from each disk. An all-wave 
radio and high-fidelity transcription 
equipment make it possible for the 
instructor to produce oral lessons 
from foreign broadcasts and more 
costly recordings. The laboratory 
takes part of the burden from the 
teacher by relieving him of the tedium 
of repeating foreign words and phrases 
over and over again for the students. 
The cost of the teaching materials is 
another advantage. Records cost 
only a few cents apiece and may be 
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used repeatedly. The laboratory was 
engineered by the Gray Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


A new graduate course in “College 
Teaching,” designed to emphasize the 

roblems faced by the beginning col- 
oe teacher, is being oftered this fall 
by the School of Education of Cornell 
University. This two-hour course will 
include discussions of such topics as 
learning and motivation; teaching by 
lecture, demonstration, and other 
methods; marks and marking systems; 
and selection and organization of 
subject-matter. Since most graduate 
students are carrying heavy schedules 
to fulfill the requirements of scholar- 
ship and research in their major 
fields, no formal class preparation will 
be required. 


University has established 
Cornell Films, a new branch of its 
radio-television program. It will pro- 
duce sound-motion pictures for use in 
education, industry, and television. 


Tae Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $90,300, 
payable annually for three years, to 
the University of Minnesota for a 
program of research in the social 
sciences. It has granted an annual 
sum of $36,500 for five years to 
Brown University for an undergradu- 
ate teaching program in American 
civilization. 


Tae faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin Law School has been working 
to shorten the period during which a 
young lawyer “‘isn’t worth his salt.” 
A course in legal problems, limited to 
senior students, met for three and 
one-half hours each morning during 
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the ten-weeks summer session, to hear 
a series of talks by outstanding mem. 
bers of the bench and bar of Wiscon. 
sin. The judges and attorneys ex. 
plained the procedure and techniques 
for accomplishing many of the jobs 
that come to the average attorney, 
such as the probating of estates, child 
adoption, appointment of guardians, 
dralting of wills and conveyancing 
instruments, examination of abstracts, 
practice in justice court and before 
state administrative agencies, prep. 
aration of tax returns, and so on. 


A sents of “packaged” language 
courses based on wartime teaching 
developments is now being made 
available to the public by Yale Uni- 
versity. The courses, which include 
printed textbooks and between eleven 
and twelve hours of recorded speech, 
are being produced at the Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages. Courses in 
Chinese and French already have 
been “packaged” for distribution, 
and plans are under way for similar 
courses in Russian, Korean, and other 
languages. 

The primary goal of the Institute in 
sponsoring the series is to help raise 
the level of spoken-language instruc- 
tion in the public secondary schools 
and in colleges where the number of 
native-language instructors is limited. 
The recorded lessons are designed to 
offer the purest type of pronuncia- 
tion. The courses are also available to 
private individuals. They range in 
price from $20 to $25 and offer the 
equivalent of 150 “‘class-contact” 
hours, or two years of language study 
at the college level. The courses are 
already in use by student groups at 
Sarah Lawrence and Seattle Pacific 
colleges. 
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Twenty Years of the Journal 


ITH this issue the JouRNAL 

\ oF HicHER EpucatTion com- 

pletes its twentieth annual 
volume, the first issue having ap- 
peared in January, 1930. The two 
decades of the magazine’s life cover 
an important period in the history of 
higher education in this country. It 
is safe to say that no preceding period 
of equal length saw as much critical 
examination of the problems of col- 
leges and universities or as many 
experiments. The Journal is proud to 
have had a share in making educational 
history during an eventful period. A 
brief review of higher education and 
the Journal in 1930 and through the 
intervening years seems appropriate. 

When the magazine was born, the 
stock-market crash of October, 1929, 
had taken place, but the full force of 
the great depression was still two 
years away. Many leaders of govern- 
ment and business were still sure that 
there was nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the economy of the coun- 
try. Germany was under the Weimar 
Constitution; Hitler was the loud- 
mouthed leader of a minority party. 
A majority of Americans were still 
isolationists. 

The enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities in the country was a little 
over one million. Robert M. Hutchins 
had recently become president of the 
University of Chicago; his inaugural 
address, ‘‘The Spirit of the University 
of Chicago,” was the leading article 
of the first issue of the Journal. Dur- 
ing succeeding years, Mr. Hutchins 


often used the Journal for the dis- 
semination of his ideas. When the 
Journal first appeared, the Pennsyl- 
vania Study of the relation between 
secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions was in its early stages. The 
famous Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie 
Foundation, American College Athlet- 
ics, had recently appeared; it became 
the subject of extensive discussion in 
the early issues of the Journal, as well 
as in many other places. The report 
of the Survey of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities by the United States 
Office of Education was about to 
appear; the Journal published several 
articles on the survey. 

The Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin was in its 
third year; two articles about it, by 
President Glenn Frank and Alexander 
Meikeljohn, were to appear during 
the Journal’s first year. The Survey 
Course in the Social Studies at 
Columbia College, the forerunner of 
so many later experiments in general 
education, had been established as a 
freshman course in 1919; but the 
sophomore year’s work had been 
added the preceding fall and was 
being given for the first time. In 
passing, it is interesting to note that 
Columbia College has now approved, 
but not yet put into practice, a similar 
program in the natural sciences. We 
hope to present reports on experience 
with it. 

As the Journal was launched, the 
Harvard plan for Residential Houses 
for upperclassmen was about to be 
put into operation; “Self-Education 
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in Harvard College,” by President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, describing the 
Honor Course, the Tutorial System, 
and the plan for the Residential 
Houses, was the leading article in the 
second issue of the magazine. The 
new program at Antioch College was a 
few years old, Arthur E. Morgan hav- 
ing become president in 1921. Mr. 
Morgan contributed an article on 
“The Antioch Program” to the De- 
cember, 1930, issue. Bennington Col- 
lege had been planned as a new 
experimental institution for women 
and was to open in September, 1931. 
Plans for it were definite enough that 
an article about them was published 
in December, 1930. The same issue 
carried an article by President Hamil- 
ton Holt on the Rollins College 
experiment, which had been under 
way for five years. 

The Institution for Advanced Study 
was about to open its doors under the 
leadership of Abraham Flexner. Mr. 
Flexner’s highly controversial book, 
Universities: American, English, Ger- 
man, appeared in 1930, and was 
extensively discussed in the Journal. 
During the summer of the Journal’s 
first year, Governor Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi dismissed a large number of 
faculty members at three state institu- 
tions and replaced many of them with 
poorly qualified persons. The institu- 
tions were soon to experience the dis- 
pleasure and the discipline of the 
American Association of University 
Professors and various accrediting 
agencies. 

These were some of the current 
developments and discussions when 
the Journal was new. Today they 
seem like ancient history: much water 
has flowed over the dam. The years 
since 1930 have seen both the great 
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depression and the Second World 
War, each of major importance for 
higher education. Both are reflected 
in the contents of the Journal. For 
example, in January, 1932, Marcia 
Edwards presented a statistical study 
of “College Enrollment during Times 
of Economic Depression,” and, in the 
same issue, the editor warned that 
“the twelve months of 1932 will be 
the most critical period that higher 
education has faced since the war.” 
The issue for January, 1934, carried 
some forty pages of articles on the 
economical administration of higher 
institutions. 

The rising international tension and 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War altered the situation. Articles 
appeared on “‘The University and the 
World Situation” (a plea for the free- 
dom of higher institutions) and “The 
Social-Science Teacher and the World 
Crisis.”” After Pearl Harbor, of course, 
the relation of colleges to the war 
became still more important. Articles 
on different aspects of this problem 
are too numerous to mention. Sim- 
ilarly, the postwar period saw the 
publication of articles on many differ- 
ent problems growing out of increased 
enrollment and the presence of 
veterans. 

From what has been said it might 
be inferred that the Journal has dealt 
only with closely dated problems. Not 
so; much of the space has been given 
to the discussion of persistent prob- 
lems of higher education. For example, 
as early as March, 1930, as 


recently as October, 1949, and many 
times in the interim, academic free- 
dom has been discussed. The problem 
of intercollegiate athletics was the 
subject of articles in January, 1930, 
[Continued on page 490] 
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Inaugural Proceedings 


FerMENT IN Epucation, dy George D. 
Stoddard. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois Press, 1948. 224 pp. $3.00. 
This book is the record of the sym- 
jum on education held at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois in May, 1947, at the 
inaugural ceremonies of President George 
Dinsmore Stoddard. The title is the one 
the new president used in his address. The 
other addresses are by other university 
residents, scientists, public figures, an 
industrialist, and a poet, and they attempt 
to discuss the current problems and 
responsibilities of education and educa- 
tional institutions with emphasis on the 
public university. 

Mr. Stoddard points out that the new 
frontier or “firing line”’ in our universities 
is the social studies. Here is the field of 
controversy and the unpopular idea that 
temporarily the private college may have 
the better chance to suggest or appraise 
the shape of things to come even though 
in practice it does not follow the Bill of 
Rights as closely as many public institu- 
tions do. He deplored the fact that 
needful and useful specialization in our 


institutions has brought with it the 
situation that across departmental lines 
is spoken. The 


no common tongue 
student is dese 
he is sold 
specialization. 
In discussing “The Sobering Problems 
of Education”’ Anton Carlson asked that 
scientific knowledge be used beneficently 
in biologic and social evolution, chal- 
lenging us to handle our natural resources 
in the interest of children to be born 
thousands of years in the future as well 
as in this generation’s welfare. Chan- 
cellor Hutchins pointed out that the 
technology developed by American educa- 
tion can destroy the world but this same 
education is poorly equipped to save the 
race. He insisted that in spite of our 
outpouring of funds for education, Ameri- 
cans do not take education seriously. 


disadvantaged as 
short when there is no 


He asked for a system of national 
competitive scholarships to get the finest 
minds into the colleges and a limitation 
on the numbers who now go to universities 
as a matter of course. The best educa- 
tion, in his opinion, is the most theoretical 
and even citizenship should be taught 
away from the campus. 

Archibald McLeish insisted that educa- 
tion for life should be defined by educators 
and not by pressure groups or legislators, 
and that the glory of the teacher is that he 
is responsible for the future of society. 
He gave it as his conviction that what is 
required today is a sense of the end and 
aim of human existence and that educa- 
tion, at least, can assert the difference 
between means and ends and tell us what 
ideas have vitality for our time. 

President Conant asked for the first- 
rate man rather than ten second-raters, 
declaring that we must have top scientists 
in war and peace. An educational system 
must find and develop these as well as all 
varieties of talent. He, too, paid his 
respects to a system of national scholar- 
ships for the purpose of finding and 
training outstanding intellectual ability. 
General Bradley contended that the 
nation’s first line of defense is not in its 
army or navy but in the minds of its 
people and also that it is even more 
difficult to avert wars than to win them. 
This means the development of an 
intelligent and well-informed public opin- 
ion or the army has to take over from 
time to time. Charles Luckman, in dis- 
cussing “Low Cost Peace,” asked for a 
declaration of war on ignorance. 

Lack of space makes impossible refer- 
ence to the excellent series of challenges 
to the health sciences or the section 
dealing with the responsibilities of the 
University of Illinois. Those interested 
in the current educational challenges we 
all recognize will do well to spend an 
evening with Ferment in Education. 

C. A. Dykstra 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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A Progress Report 

THe NrieMAN Report, edited 
by Louis M. Lyons. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 

1948. 135 pp. $2.75. 

From a daring educational experiment 
in 1938, the Nieman Fellowships at Har- 
vard University have grown into one of 
the most encouraging enterprises for the 
improvement of the American press since 
thoughtful newspaper editors led the wa 
in establishing the first schools of journal- 
ism around 1g1o. Lucius Nieman, late 

ublisher of the Milwaukee Journal, 

queathed his newspaper to his employ- 
ees and part of his own fortune to Harvard 
with the request that the university use 
it for what it considered the most prac- 
tical means of improving journalism in 
the United States. After due considera- 
tion, university authorities decided, rather 
than add another to the existing schools 
preparing undergraduates for journalism, 
to offer an opportunity for a year’s study 
in any branch of the institution to men 
and women who were already in the 
field. From the funds of the Nieman 
Foundation, ten to fifteen practicing 
newspaper persons were eoughe to the 
campus annually, receiving a monthly 
stipend equivalent to the salaries they 
had been paid by their newspapers. 

Nieman Fellows do not receive credit 
for their work, nor do they formally enroll 
for a fixed group of subjects. They are 
a distinct type of “roving scholars,” with 
sufficient maturity and experience to 
enable them to choose wisely and to 
linger long enough in each class to gather 
more than a superficial fund of facts. The 

resent book is a progress report, largely 
in the Fellows’ own words, of a decade’s 
operation of the plan. It adds up to a 
personalized inventory of university-level 
study such as few institutions have been 
fortunate enough to obtain from their 
student body. Viewed through the eyes 
of more mature individuals, the summary 
does not differ remarkably from what 
might be expected from a discriminating 
undergraduate. An Oregon newspaper 
editor writes: 

In taking stock of my own Nieman experi- 
ence, I feel it is divided into three phases. 
First, the fumbling out of accustomed work 
habits into the freer reflective activities. For 
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me this was a slow and sometimes discouraging 
process. There is no note of regret intended 
here. For a person long engaged in routine, | 
believe it is tremendously useful to go through 
the business of getting the brains aired and 
reconditioned, and in this phase of the pro. 
gram I wish to report success to the extent of 
the equipment at hand. 

The second phase consists of consolidation 
of the information gained in and out of the 
classroom. Here I can report only partial 
success. The loose ends are conspicuous by 
their quantity, particularly in the side leads, 

This suggests the third phase, the running 
start; the momentum that will, or will not, 
persist after leaving Harvard. This affords the 
final examination for the Nieman year—if the 
individual slows down to a walk, he has failed, 
I can only guess, but I’m guessing that the 
momentum will continue (page 81-82). 


This, of course, is the theory behind 
the Nieman Fellowships—to provide the 
stimulus for intellectual effort 
on the part of the journalist after he 
returns to the workaday order of life. 
While it is the theory of all education, it 
has special significance for the Nieman 
Foundation because it aims at more 
immediate, concrete results in the form 
of better newspapers. If these results 
come about, they will in turn yield bene. 
fits to the general public, a fact which is 
not always so obvious among other college 
products. The question whether these 
results have actually come about cannot 
yet be answered. One decade is hardly 
adequate time for a basis of evaluation in 
a program so ambitious. To interpose 
that the Fellows who have been selected 
are outstanding newspaper persons any- 
way, is to beg the question. All that can 
be said thus he is this—that the program 
has found favor with the newspaper men 
and women themselves, many of whom 
entered it with distinct skepticism; and 
that there is still the need (whether the 
Nieman Foundation supplies the best 
answer or not) for a continually improv- 
ing newspaper institution to exploit 
Joseph Pulitzer’s aphorism, “This nation 
and its press will stand or fall together.” 

What Pulitzer meant was that, in 4 
democracy, national policy necessarily 
rests upon popular attitudes, that the 
press and its latter-day correlative media 
of communication constitute one of the 
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ime educative forces in inducing more 
intelligent popular attitudes, and that 
the press to become a more effective edu- 
cative force must have progressively 
better-prepared personnel. Paleser and 
like-minded editors sought to meet the 
need by giving final impetus to the 
movement for schools of journalism. In 
the generation since then, a natural evo- 
lution has gone on—from original efforts 
to make the schools into training centers 
jn techniques, the trend in the last two 
decades has been in the direction of upper- 
class and graduate-level curriculums 


aimed at the integration of broad areas of 


general knowledge into a report which 
may be adequately translated into the 
language of the reading and listening 
public. A combination of the student, 
ractitioner, and scholar has become the 
ideal. In this process, professional educa- 
tion for journalism has not yet integrated 
itself—the work of the Nieman Founda- 
tion has not yet been actually engrafted 
into the schools of journalism, but the 
conviction of leaders in journalism educa- 
tion is that it will be, in time. For, in the 
final analysis, the best system of educa- 
tion for es will be that which can 
select, from among college undergradu- 
ates or from self-taught practitioners, 
those who show promise of fusing 
education with life—which can conduct 
those candidates through a régime of 
general studies at an advanced level and 
prepare them for the most skillful 
utilization of this material, as the med- 
ical school does with the material of 
the natural sciences, the engineering 
school with the physical sciences, and the 
like—which can go with these same 
candidates into the profession, or offer 
them opportunity to return for post- 
graduate clinical study. 

This is the prospect which makes the 
Nieman program of such significance in 
higher education. In a free press, it is 
obvious that improvement must come 
from within. That the American press 
has much room for improvement is 


encouragingly recognized by the Nieman 
Fellows themselves, who speak in terms of 
humility and self-doubt with respect to 
their own experience. 
F. SwInDLer 
University of Nebraska 
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Private Control Preferred 
A FREE AND REsponsIBLE Press, by the 

Commission on Freedom of the Press. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1947. xlit+140 pp. $2.00. 

Appointed and directed by Chancellor 
Hutchins, and financed in large part by 
Time, Inc., whose Henry R. Luce 
originally suggested the desirability of 
such an undertaking, the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press completed late in 
1946 its inquiry into the present state 
and future prospects of the freedom of 
the press. * six chapters, totaling a 
little over one hundred pages, are 
presented the Commission’s basic con- 
clusions as to the unique responsibility 
which the modern press _ inescapably 
faces, the disappointing caliber of its 
present performance in meeting this 
public obligation, and the steps that 
should be taken to save the press from 
the danger to its freedom which it now 
faces by reason of the considerable 
discrepancy found to exist between per- 
formance and responsibility. 

Because free expression is “unique 
among political liberties” in that “it 
promotes and protects all the rest,” 
civilized society is free roughly in propor- 
tion to the degree of freedom cbeaieed 
in the flow of ideas among its members. 
In a geographically small or functionally 
simple society, direct observation and 
news provide significant 
media for the interchange of elements 
essential to a working system of ideas. 
But for this interchange the complex 
world society of today is in large part 
dependent upon the agencies of mass 
communication—newspaper, radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and book (Chap. 1). Thus “freighted 
with the responsibility of providing the cur- 
rent intelligence needed by a free society,” 
there is unavoidably imposed upon the 
press a top-priority obligation which, far- 
reaching in its ramifications, can be met 
only if this vital institution meets such 
heavy requirements as factual accuracy, 
news comprehensiveness, representative 
mirroring of constituent social groups, 
adequate presentation of unpopular view- 
points, and continuing clarification of the 
values and goals of our society as a whole 


(Chap. 11). 
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Media of mass communication have 
experienced not only the technological 
revolution common to all industries but 
as well the disquieting consequences of 
vastly enhanced concentration of eco- 
nomic power. Some technological changes 
exert an influence in the direction of 
diversity of ownership and control, “but 
the outstanding fact about the com- 
munications industry today is that the 
number of its units has declined.” And 
beyond ownership concentration, both 
horizontal and vertical, lie various types 
of syndicates “providing a central con- 
trol of content far more extensive than 
any control through ownership,” serious 
monopolistic practices, and the ever- 
increasing cost of new ventures (Chap. 11). 

To the commercial impulses unleashed 
by the communications revolution and 
its twin of large-scale operations the 
Commission attributes the failure of the 

ress to meet the needs of our society. 

hus “the emphasis on firstness, on the 
novel and sensational,” derives from the 
economic pressures for a mass audience; 
the bias of the owners is a consequence of 
the big-business character of upper- 
bracket ownership; and reliance upon 
advertising revenue to meet heavy over- 
head makes most media highly sus- 
ceptible to pressure-group influence. As 
a result, “too much of the regular 
output of the press consists of a miscel- 
laneous succession of stories and images 
which have no relation to the typical 
lives of real people anywhere. Too often 
the result is meaninglessness, flatness, 
distortion, and the perpetuation of mis- 
understanding among widely scattered 
groups whose only contact is through 
these media” (Chap. tv). 

Experience with self-regulation of 
motion pictures, radio, and newspapers 
is found by the Commission to be far 
from indicative that the press itself has 
accepted responsibility for performance 
in the public interest. Thus for the 
motion-picture industry, which has the 
most elaborate scheme of self-discipline, 
“the code set standards of acceptability, 
not of responsibility; and the standards 
are minima, not goals of adequate or 
ideal performance.” The fact that the 


fields of books and magazines, each 
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without a system of self-regulation, are 
as much professionalized as the others, or 
more so, suggests that something more 
than professional organization and disci- 
plinary procedures is essential to the 
development of an adequate sense of 
social responsibility (Chap. v). 

But despite its critical commentary 
upon existing modes of self-regulation, 
the Commission expresses an unequivocal 
preference for private as opposed to 
public control of the communications 
media. Among its baker’s dozen of 
recommendations, there stands out the 
proposal that the agencies of mass 
communication regard themselves as 
“common carriers of information and 
discussion,” the obligations of equal and 
adequate service thereby suggested to 
be imposed largely by the industry itself 
rather than by a public agency fashioned 
on the pattern of the public utility 
commission. For although the Com. 
mission believes the communications 
industry is a private business that is 
“affected with a public interest,” it 
“does not believe that it should be 
regulated by government like other 
businesses affected with a public interest, 
such as railroads and telephone com- 
panies. The Commission that the 
press will recognize its public respon- 
sibility and obviate governmental action 
to enforce it” (Chap. v1). 

RANK R. StroNnG 
Ohio State University 


A Review of Present-Day Political 
Thinking 
European Ipeo.octes, edited by Feliks 
Gross. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1948. xv-+1075 pp. $12.00. 
Twenty-four authors have contributed 
27 essays to give a comprehensive review 
of European political ideologies of the 
last hundred years, and have succeeded 
in giving a world-wide review of present- 
day political thinking. For “great polit- 
ical ideologies, political visions, and social 
myths, which effectively move masses of 
people, are a European urban phenome- 
non” (page 8). Seldom is one aware of 
the fact that no other continent has con- 
tributed nearly so much. Pacifism alone 
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cannot claim to be a primarily European 
ideology (Ghandi, conscientious objec- 
tors). The complexity of European 
political thought as compared with that 
of the rest of the world is underlined in 
this collection, which treats well-known 
ideologies parallel with little-known ideas, 
a method of handling possible only 
through the collaboration of many com- 


‘petent specialists. Quite a few essays are ‘be 
-Lewis 


‘that: economic: planning is possible ‘with- 


excellent and would deserve special 
‘reviewing, space permitting. 

The collaboration of many authors 
poses, however, peculiar problems. The 
editor stresses the fact that all contribu- 
‘tors share democratic and liberal views. 
This general attitude leaves room enough 
for divergent views. This ‘is advan- 
)tageous in many respects. Catholicism, 
for example, is treated ‘by Guiseppe 
‘Antonio Borgese as one of the condition- 
ing forces for acceptance of authoritarian 
tule, since it enforces submission to the 
:papacy. But in :another essay ‘Alfredo 
Mendizabal restores the nce by 
describing the fight of the liberals within 
the. Catholic Church against reactionaries. 
‘It is, however, unavoidable that certain 
ideologies such as communism, fascism, 
and nazism, are treated by critics of these 
ideologies, a critique which makes one 
‘wonder sometimes how such ideologies 
could ever. have been accepted. They are 
criticized but not always made plausible. 
A few ideologies, such as nationalism, are 
given a rather detached presentation; 
many more—for example, consumers’ 
co-operation and socialism—are, presented 
by convinced adherents. Naturally, the 
essays written with conviction and fervor 
are among the best. The reviewer was 
somewhat surprised by the apologetic 
tone in the chapter on liberalism, which 
finds much stouter defenders in other 
chapters. Thus, instead of one point of 
view, there is a group of acceptable views 
and a group of views not accepted. 

The allotment of space was certainly a 
big headache for the editor. Since he did 
not intend to give an introductory text- 
book, he could cut the space for the lead- 
ng ideologies, well enough treated else- 
where, in favor of those less well devel- 
oped and restricted to one or few coun- 
tries. He might have carried this principle 
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even further and cut the discussion of the 
well-known ideologies to the minimum 
necessary to present their place in Euro- 
pean thinking, in order to gain more 
space for the others whose presentation 
is the most valuable part of the book. 
The concluding essays look into the 
future. The editor himself shows the 
fallacy of the notion that security must 
the price of liberty and vice versa. 
orey seconds him by showing 


out centralization and that it is compati- 
ble with liberty. Thus.the book ends with 
stimulating thoughts proving that. polit- 
ical thinking is still advancing. 
‘Eric FiscHer 
University of Virginia 


Integration of Humanities 
and Social Studies 
‘GEORGE W. EDWARDS 

[Continued from page 462| 
of the syllabus on humanities at 


Scripps College reads as follows: 


It has .been customary to think of 
human knowledge as being divided into 
quite different fields, such as history, 
literature, art, economics, politics, réligion, 
philosophy and ‘the sciences. For many 
purposes such a classification is con- 
venient and certainly’ the problems which 
appear in any one of 'these fields are more 
than sufficient to engage’ the efforts of the 
specialist for a lifetime. Yet, it would 
be a serious error to suppose that any 
final or fundamental separation of the 
various fields of knowledge is ever 
possible. In the actual life of every 
individual and every age, all of these 
interests are related and each exerts an 
influence upon the others. Hence, to 
understand the literature of a period, for 


example, it becomes necessary to consider 


its writings in the light of historical 
events that were transpiring, the ‘eco- 
nomic and political conditions ‘which 
existed, and the conceptions of art, 
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science, philosophy, and religion that 
prevailed. 

The interrelation of humanities and 
social studies may be illustrated by 
certain examination questions given 
at one institution. A humanities 
teacher asked the students to com- 
pose an essay on the subject: “Marx 
and Engels write a critique of the 
constitution of Lycurgus.” On the 
other hand, in an examination in a 
social-studies course this question 
was put: “What can you learn about 
fifth-century Athenians by reading 
Aristophanes?” 

In a program of general education, 
the humanities and the social studies 
come closer together. General educa- 
tion stresses the development of well- 
rounded personality and so seeks not 
only intellectual but also emotional 
growth. General education aims to 
help the student in adaptation not 
only to his environment but also to 
himself. General education is also 
concerned in the search for values 
both individual and social, and in 
aiding the student to work out a prac- 
tical philosophy of life. These ends 
should be the objectives of both the 
humanities and the social studies and 
can best be attained when the two 
fields are closely integrated. 

[Vol. XX, No. 9 


Staffing the Colleges 


JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 

[Continued from page 456) 
ever the descriptive phrase, and 
whether in school, in service, or both, 
the need for systematic training for 
college teachers is now widely recog- 
nized. Even if graduate programs 
for college teachers are established to 
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meet this need, the final training 
must be on the job; and on-the-job 
training is likely to prove the best 
training. 

Programs for “in-service training” 
of college teachers have often been 
proposed and have sometimes been 
begun, but usually the tradition that 
the college teacher must be free from 
all supervision and control by any 
agency except his own conscience has 
been too strong for them. One insti- 
tution employs one device; another 
institution employs another; few col- 
leges have systematic programs for 
the improvement of instruction. If 
we are right in thinking that the 
necessity to use increasing numbers 
of substandard teachers will force 
the colleges to institute programs of 
supervision and training for junior 
members of their faculties, it may be 
that the tradition will be broken. 
Even older members of faculties may 
discover that they have not lost all 
capacity to learn. The techniques of 
utilizing substandard personnel and 
the supervisory organization neces- 
sary to utilize substandard personnel 
may be supplemented by other devices 
for the on-the-job training of teachers, 
and may be the foundation of elab- 
orate programs for the improvement 
of teaching. Measures designed to 
enable the colleges to utilize inexpert 
teachers may result in making many 


of them expert. 
[Vol. XX, No. 9] 


Twenty Years of the Journal 
[Continued from page 484} 
January, 1949, and many other times. 
Experiments with revision of the 
curriculum to provide more effective 
general education, and articles about 
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them, were especially numerous dur- 
ing the war and postwar periods. They 
were by no means confined to these 
times, however. The articles previ- 
ously mentioned on Antioch, Benning- 
ton, Rollins, and Wisconsin, and many 
others that could be cited, show that 
interest in this field was active 
throughout the two decades. 

From the beginning, the Journal 
has tried to provide a forum for the 
critical discussion of problems in 
every area of higher education. It 
has left largely to other magazines 
the publication of studies and discus- 
sions of the more technical aspects of 
chemical engineering, legal, medical, 
and other specialized education. When 
it has dealt with problems in special- 
ized areas, it has sought to do so in 
ways that show their relation to the 
larger problems of higher education. 
Among magazines dealing with higher 
education, it might be said to be a 
“general practitioner,” in the good 
sense of the term. 

Since this kind of discussion is 
essential to the health and progress of 
higher education, we believe that the 
Journal has made a substantial con- 
tribution during the last two eventful 
decades. Like these, the coming years 
are certain to be important. Mem- 
bers of the staff hope that during the 
next two decades the Journal can do 
a still better job. They earnestly 
solicit the help of their colleagues in 
the profession. R.H.E. 
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ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1949, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1950 


American Association for Adult Education 
Cleveland Early in May 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
New York City December 26-31 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Dallas April 18-23 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Atlantic City February 23-25 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
San Francisco April 17-20 
American Association of Dental Schools 


French Lick March 27-29 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Roanoke March 27-29 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City February 2-4 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City 


February 25—March 2 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Madison Late in August 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 
Cincinnati December 27-28 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work 
Milwaukee January 22-25 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York City December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
New York City December 27-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
New Orleans December 19-22 
American Association of University Professors 


Cleveland March 25-26 
American College Personnel Association 

Atlantic City March 27-30 
American Conference of Academic Deans - 

Cincinnati January 9 
American Council of Learned Societies 

Rye, N. Y. January 26-27 
American Council on Education 

Chicago May 5-6 
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American Dental Association 
Chicago 
American Economics Association 
New York City December 27-30 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 27-28 
American Historical Association 
Boston December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
American Mathematical Society 
New York City December 27-28 
American Medical Association, Council of 
Medical Education and Hospitals 
Chicago February 6-7 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
October 14-21 
American Philological Association 
-Baltimore December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
‘Eastern Division, Worcester 
Christmas 
Pacific Division, Oakland 
Christmas 
Western Division, Minneapolis 
First week end in May 
American Political Science Association 
New York City December 2-30 
American Psychological Association 
State College, Pennsylvania 
September 4-9 
American Sociological Society 
New York City December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 
New York City December 27-29 
American Student Health Association 


February 4 


January 26-29 
July 16-22 


‘New York City December 29-30 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 

Atlantic City December 6-10 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development, N.E.A. 

Denver February 12-15 
Association of American Colleges 

Cincinnati January 9-12 
Association of American Geographers 

Worcester April 5-9 
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Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Lake Placid October 23-25 
Association of American Universities 
Rochester Autumn 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
to Girls in Negro Schools 
Hampton 
College English Association 
New York City December.27~29 
College Physical Education Association 
Columbus December 28-29 
Geological Society of America 
Washington, D.C. November 10-12 
Institute for Education by Radio 
Columbus May 4-7 
International Council on Religious, Education 
Columbus February 12-18 
Linguistic Society of America 
Philadelphia 


April 6-8 


-December 27-29 


‘Mathematical Association of America 


‘New York City December. 30 


-Modern. Language Association of America 


New York City .December.27-29 
Music Educators National, Conference 


St. Louis March 18-23 


-Music Teachers: National Association 


Cleveland February.26+March 2 


-National Association of Deans and Advisers 


of Men 
Williamsburg March 15-18 
National Association, of Deans of Women 
Atlantic City ‘March 27-30 
National Association of. Schools of Music 
Cleveland February 24-26 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Kansas City February 18-22 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Cleveland | November 24~26 


‘National Education Association 


Department of Higher Education 
Chicago April 17-20 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 


Atlantic City March 27-30 
Rural Life Association 
Bluffton March 17-19 
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PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. New Second Edition 


By Rupyarp K. Bent and Henry H. Kronensera, University of Arkansas. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 619 pages, $4.50 


In the second edition of this text the authors have retained the general framework and purpose of the 
earlier edition: to give a comprehensive, teachable treatment of the secondary school in the United 
States. The book covers the origin, growth, and democratic features of the secondary school, as well as 
its oe to society, how it aids in the solution of community problems, the pupils who attend it, its 
curriculum, and services to pupils through guidance. A study manual for students is available, and 
filmstrips to supplement the text are in preparation. 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By I. N. Tour and J. Raymonp Gersericu, The University of Connecticut. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 493 pages, $4.00 


Offers the reader a complete description of the teaching methods used in secondary schools today, their 
historical development, distinctive purposes, nature, uses, and merits, and the particular type of pupil 
appraisal that is best adapted to them. The author explains the three major teaching methods in 
secondary schools today and points out the special aspects of general methods such as the core curriculum 
in its relation to method, the problem of discipline, etc. 


STUDENT TEACHING. New Second Edition 


By RateicH Scuoruinc, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 415 pages, $3.75 


This is a thorough revision of a leading book in the field of education. Nearly half of the original material 
has been completely rewritten, and four new chapters have been added, consisting of present-day informa- 
tion on child growth and development, guidante in teaching experiences, results of armed-forces schools 
analysis, and audio-visual education. As before, the” text is comprehensive and practical. McGraw- 
Hill Text-Films’ on Teachér Education’ cotrelated ‘with “Student Téathing are available. Write for 
further information. | 


EARLY YEARS ‘AT SCHOOL 
A Textbook for'Studénts of Early Childhood Education 
By-Ixse Forest, Brooklyn College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 


381 pages, $3.75 


The purpose of this book is to orient the student in the entire field of early childhood education: nursery 
school, kindergarten, and the first years of elementary school. Throughout, a consistent effort is made 
to show that the new curriculum is planned to meet thé needs of a continuous growth process. The 
implications of recent studies, such as Alschuler-Hatwick’s. investigation of children’s paintings, and 

ine’s exposition of play therapy, are discussed from the poirit of view of the classroom teacher. 
Questions for study and discussion are included at’ the end of ‘each chapter. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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31st Edition 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


“An indispensable part of our professional library,’ Hans Froelicher, Jr., Park School. 
“The most useful reference book in our office,” J. F. Gummere, Penn Charter School 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 


How Undercurrents Economic and Political Affect Education 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Exactly what educators need right now. Your book sharply reminds us to watch 
where we are going,” W. Norwood Brigance. ‘‘My congratulations on ‘Dangerous 
Trends,’ and your endless perspicacity and energy,” Thomas G. Corcoran. “Deeply 
grateful for your arresting work from one who displays so much acumen and courage,” 


Robert R. Young 
Still Available 


“MAD OR MUDDLED,” 196 pp., $2.50; “THE CONTINUING BATTLE FOR 
THE CONTROL OF THE MIND OF YOUTH,” 168 pp., $2.00; ““THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION,” 256 pp., $3.00; “WAR AND EDUCATION,” 512 pp., $5.00; 
“BETWEEN TWO WARS—The Failure of Education 1920-1940,” 616 pp., $6.00 


Circulars and Table of Contents of these and other current volumes on request. 


An invaluable book for Extension workers 


RURAL AMERICA 
AND THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


By Epmunp Brunner and E:woop Hsin Pao Yano 


TuIs important new book presents a well-rounded picture of the largest 
adult education agency in the world. Two well-known rural sociologists, 
both with wide experience in the Extension Service, tell the story of this 
great Service, giving not only a factual and historical account of its develop- 
ment, but a critical and interpretative evaluation of its programs and 
methods and a full appreciation of its achievements. 

Simply and interestingly written, this book will have great value for 
educators generally as well as all Extension workers. 

224 pages Paper bound $2.80 Cloth bound $3.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 
In the Lay Magazines 


“Prowling for Campus Presidents,” by 
Dixon Wecter, Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 11, 1948. 

This discussion of changing patterns in 
presidential types, with sidelights on the 
personalities of outstanding past and 
present university heads, should be 
widely interesting: to the trustees who 
are the prowlers, to the presidential 

rey, and to all those who are affected 
y the outcome of the search. Anyone 
outside these inclusive limits should read 
the article for the engaging style and 
penetrating insights which distinguish it. 

Until the time of the first World War, 
when the custom wavered, the next step 
up for a battle hero was the presidency 
of the United States. At present, how- 
ever, the recent Eisenhower boom 
notwithstanding, 
the expectations of even a very popular 
general rarely go beyond becoming president, 
lower case, in an executive chair over which 
the laurel and ivy intertwine. 

The appointment of the late Major 

General Campbell Hodges at Louisiana 

State University, of Rear Admiral Nor- 

man M. Smith at the University of 

South Carolina, and, more recently, of 

General Eisenhower at Columbia, bears 

witness to the trend. 

“The logic of hero-into-president is 
not hard to follow.” The small con- 
servative college considers the ex-military 
man fitted for the office by his experience 
in commanding young men: “ ‘prexy’” is 
regarded as a kind of disciplinarian and 
father surrogate.” The large urban uni- 
versity, whose president and student 
body have little contact, is in need of the 
efficient co-ordination which is indis- 
pensable in, say, “the deployment of an 
army group or a fleet.” Moreover, the 
characteristics which mark the successful 
officer are also marks of the successful 
civilian executive. Added to this is the 
traditional hero worship of the soldier. 

Within recent years many institutions 
of higher education concerned chiefly 
with science “have found captains among 
the physicists—a tribute ... to that 
research which now holds cosmic forces 
of life and death in the hollow of its hand.” 
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The motivation which lies behind the 
choice of the political also-ran and the 
business executive is not always so 
obvious. In the selection of the first 
type, there is the expectation, doubtless, 
that the traits which make the “diverted 
aspirant for public office” popular with 
the voters will make him successful as a 
fund raiser. 

Baby-kissing among the affluent will con- 
sume more and more of a president’s time. 
Hence the continued temptation to cast a 
political or public figure in this role. 
Moreover, the politician, who has worked 
“in a democratic medium,” has had 
experience in the use of “consultation 
and persuasion” which will stand him in 
good stead as a college president. In the 
second case, managerial ability would 
appear to be the chief asset which the 
successful businessman brings to the 
position of college president. 

Still another presidential type, usually 
the product of the large state university, 
is the “liaison officer between his institu- 
tion and the people of the state and 
legislature,” of whom the president of 
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the University of California, Robert 
Gordon Sproul—who “has what it takes 
to run the world’s largest university ””—is 
an example. 

Before the vogue of the “crack admin- 
istrator and the executive type” and at 
the close of the period in which colleges 
were headed predominantly by the clergy, 
came the Sadiien day of scholar-presidents 
and educational statesmen”: Eliot, Gil- 
man, White, Angell, Barnard, Jordan, 

r, among others. These were 
“leaders and philosophers of education,” 
men who commanded the respect and 
attention of “the whole world of learn- 
ing.” Few presidents today will bear 
comparison with them, although here 
and there an intellectual leader such as 

ames Conant of Harvard or Robert 
utchins of Chicago raises his voice in 
the wilderness of managerial red tape 
and administrative routine. 

Mr. Wecter, who is professor of 
American literature in the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and author of 
The Hero in America, among other 
books, believes that among the desirable 
attributes of a college president, courage 
is indispensable: 
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The worth of valor can hardly be exag. 
gerated, not only because the president has to 
serve as chief watchdog of intellectual freedom 
on his campus, but because he speaks ex officio 
as one of the few oracles still held in con. 
siderable popular respect by our irreverent 
civilization. . . . He is a defender of the faith 
among free and thinking men. If a uni. 
versity president accepts this prime obligation, 
cultivates broad understanding if not scholar. 
ship, and keeps within himself a climate of 
serenity and justice, it matters not too gravely 
whether he knows all about cost accounting, 
has a winsome microphone manner, or started 
his professional career as instructor, bank 
messenger, or shavetail. 


“Last Words of a College President,”’ by 
Charles Angoff, American Mercury, 
August, 1948. 

I walked and sat erect for thirty years, 

A proud merchant of correct ideas, 

Cold gladness and unsullied decorum. 

I fashioned cautious men without souls 

And brittle 

passions. 


Behold a traitor 
To his Creator. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Road Ahead,” by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, The Atlantic, November, 
1948. 

This is the War Memorial Address 

delivered at Milton Academy, on the 
occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the school, by the president 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It is 
a reaffirmation of the credo which Sir 
Richard Livingstone has expressed before: 
a belief in the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil, and in man’s ability to cope 
with the disturbing forces of this difficult 
PThe difficulty of the time in which we 
live—a difficulty which arises partly from 
the gifts of science, which we must learn 
to use wisely, partly from the necessity of 
adjustment to rapid social change— 
makes it imperative for us to develop 
the social virtues of “courage, public 
spirit, endurance, a tenacious hold on 
worthy aims, a persistent pursuit of 
them in spite of disappointment, frustra- 
tion, and even defeat.” 

The first step in adjustment to the 
world in which we live is the cultivation 
of the right attitude toward it as a place 
in which “there are no final solutions in 
human affairs . . . only a long campaign 
for a better world.” One means of 
orientation to this end is the knowledge 
of history: not the perfunctory textbook 
accounts but “history on a large scale, 
following the events month by month and 
sometimes day by day....” Such a 
study will persuade us to “abandon any 
easy optimism . . . and realize that we 
are engaged in a business where we must 
expect often to fail and to be baflled and 
disappointed, gaining ground foot by 
foot.’ 


The second means at our command in 
the attempt to face life with the right 
attitude is the attainment of a vision of 
the good which will give us strength and 
courage and insight. Such a vision comes 
as the result of “living with the best,” 
thus developing a feeling for the first-rate, 
and an instinctive dislike of the inferior. 


.. . An educated man knows what is first- 
tate and an uneducated man does not, and 
- . . the main question to be asked about any 
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system of education is, Does it teach people 
to discern the first-rate and to get a firm 
hold on it? 

Mr. Livingstone believes that Western 
civilization has been handicapped in the 
last age by the lack of a strong sense of 
the good. He criticizes the writers of the 
last generation, with a few exceptions, for 
their failure to use their talents to create 
visions of the good. Many would take 
issue with Mr. Livingstone on this point, 

woh concerning his estimate of the 
iterary influence of Dickens and Meredith 
as compared with that of H. G. Wells and 
John Galsworthy. 

But “to know good is not the same 
thing as doing it.” Having achieved a 
vision of the good, how translate it into 
action? Mr. Livingstone answers this 
question by an interesting interpretation 
of the chapter on faith in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


“The Future of American Education,” 
by Harold Taylor, American Scholar, 
Winter, 1948-49. 

“The Social Role of Education,” by 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, American 
Scholar, Winter, 1948-49. 

These two articles by college presidents, 
Mr. Taylor of Sarah Lawrence and Mr. 
Chalmers of Kenyon, are recent additions 
to the growing list of appraisals of the 
“Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education” representing opin- 
ion which, as Mr. Taylor writes, 
has grouped itself . . . all the way from the 
delight shown by I. L. Kandel . . . in the 
report’s liberal ideals, to the extreme right 
wing—where Father Gannon .. . calls it an 
educational fraud, and where Mr. Hutchins, 
who feels that the report is too earnest and 
energetic, implies that in any case, the whole 
of American education is slightly vulgar and 
there is too much of it already. 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Chalmers present 
contrasting estimates of the Report, the 
former emphasizing chiefly what he finds 
in it to approve: its support of “a liberal 
philosophy of social and educational 
change,” its recommendation of a “clear 
line of action’; its reflection of the 
“ideals, hopes, attitudes and intentions 
of the American people.” 


| | 
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The program of adult education recom- 
mended by the Commission would correct 
a number of educational evils, in Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion, by breaking “the grip 
which the graduate school now has on 
undergraduate education and allow|ing] 
freedom of reform in the liberal arts 
curriculum. It would help to defeat 
the dangerous trend toward bigness in all 
our colleges and universities” by restoring 
identity to the human beings seeking an 
education against the odds of over- 
crowdin overmechanization. 

Mr. Taylor points out that the Com- 
mission agrees with Whitehead that the 
chief unifying force which contributes to 
a “community of values, ideas and 
attitudes” is not a standardized cur- 
riculum but a consistent aim which the 
entire college strives to realize, and in 
accordance with which “each course in 
the curriculum may be reformed.” That 
aim is no longer, as it used to be, the 
development of a Christian gentleman, 
Mr. Taylor observes: “Now that life is 
less of a gentleman’s game, and Christian- 
ity . . . has become more secular, the 
aim of liberal education has shifted to 
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that of developing a . . . more abundant 
life and a stronger, freer social order.” 

The greatest impetus toward the 
revival Fteviete lies in good teaching, 
of which at present we have far too little. 
With better salaries for teachers, more 
democracy in faculties, and an increase 
of self-responsibility in students, there 
will be more and better teachers to work 
toward the aims which the Report has 
outlined. 

While he finds common ground with 
Mr. Taylor on some points, Mr. Chalmers 
takes a pessimistic view of the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission. 
In dealing with the social function of 
education, it has allowed the popular 
problem to dwarf the intellectual problem 
and, as a result, has invalidated its 
ep even “on the popular front.” 
nstead of re-examining educational objec- 
tives, the Commission has carried on the 
American tradition of extravagance and 
sentimentality in education by projecting 
“a plan for multiplying the weaknesses of 
the institutions we have.” It plays up 
university expansion at the expense of 
education as an intellectual enterprise. 
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In an effort to build up desirable social 
action and attitudes, it advises that 
“study should ‘emphasize generaliza- 
tions’ rather than... the rigorous 
thinking by which generalizations are 
made.” It makes the student, not the 
“central disciplines of the mind,” the 
focus of instructional activities. By 
recommending “‘a low-level popular edu- 
cation,” it places a premium on medioc- 
rity; it fails to understand the “nature 
and importance of high standards.” 

In short, if the sum total of the 
Commission’s recommendations were fol- 
lowed, the result, in an opinion of many 
critics of the Report which Mr. Chalmers 
seems to share, “would be to reduce the 
opportunity for the able by further 
cluttering up the academic world with 
incompetents.” 

We can no longer indulge in the educa- 
tional extravagance of “half-instruction,” 
of shoddy sobetitutes for good perform- 
ance by the student.” The world leader- 
ship we have undertaken involves not 
only “military and financial outlay” but 
“intellectual strenuousness as well... . 
To espouse democratic government de- 
mands intellectual and moral sinew as 
well as armies and good feeling.” 


“The School, the State, and the Church,” 
by Agnes E. Meyer, The Atlantic, 
1948. 

In this article, Mrs. Meyer warns that 
the “dignity and freedom of organized 
religion” will be endangered in this 
country if the various denominations do 
not reconcile their differences with each 
other and the Supreme Court concerning 
the proper interpretation of the First 
Amendment and the separation of Church 
and State. 

The recent Supreme Court decision in 
the McCollum case, ruling that “sectarian 
education in the public schools [is] 
unconstitutional use of the schools to help 
religions spread their faith, has evoked 
hostile reactions from fanatical religious 
leaders who accuse the Justices of encour- 
aging atheism, and the courts, legislators, 
and teachers of leaguing themselves with 
“communists, materialists, agnostics, and 


secularists bent on the frustration of 


freedom in education.” 
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The point in debate in the McCollum 
case was “the constitutionality of a 
released-time program for sectarian reli- 
gious instruction within the public 
schools.” The social effects of the 
released-time program have not proved 
salutary. In many communities it has 
led to religious intolerance. “. . . The 
lining up of the different denominations 
makes for divisiveness.” Practical diffi- 
culties, as well, concerned with truancy 
and discipline and the disruption of 
regular school work, together with the 
danger of increased encroachment through 
7 political pressure from powerful religious 
leaders,” outweigh the benefits of the 
released-time program. 

Mrs. Meyer reviews some of the 
Supreme Court decisions which stand 
out in the historical development of 
secularism and discusses the unifying 
function of our secular institutions, par- 
ticularly our public schools, in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Those ecclesiastical critics who inveigh 
against the godlessness of American 
secularism ignore the 


clear implication in our Constitution that 
religious truth is an individual quest, that 
authoritarianism and religion are contradic- 
tory terms, and that one man’s faith is just 
as sacred as that of organized millions. Thus 
the Constitution is anything but irreligious. 
A specifically Christian philosophy . . . is 
closely interwoven with its principles, and 
with our democratic thought and action. 

. . - The civil liberties of the secular realm 
grew out of compromise between irreconcila- 
ble religious beliefs and established an area of 
resolution for their competitive zeal and for 
their accommodation to one another in a 
broader American unity. 


Thus viewed, Mrs. Meyer concludes, 
civil liberty is an indispensable condition 
of religious liberty. The efforts of 
religious organizations to control “our 
secular world at this late date are futile. 
Five hundred years of European and 
American history cannot be uprooted.” 

Mrs. Meyer is author of Journey 
through Chaos, war studies of industrial 
centers, and has continued to write on 
social problems since the war. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 
In the Lay Magazines 


“Communists and the Right to Teach, 
Part I of a Debate: The Case against 
Communists in the Schools,” by John 
L. Childs, The Nation, February 26, 


1949. 
“The "Test of a Teacher, Part II of a 
Debate: The Case for Communists in 
the Schools,” by Carey McWilliams, 

The Nation, March §, 1949. 

The dismissal by the University of 
Washington of three professors for mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, ad- 
mitted or suspected, and the placing 
of two others on probation for two 
years, has touched off a controversy 
concerning the University’s final ruling 
that affiliation with the Communist 
Party “is incompatible with the duties of 
a teacher.” Educators are directly con- 
cerned with this issue, but interest in it 
has become general. 

In these two numbers of the Nation, 
opposite points of view are ably su 
ported. Mr. Childs, professor of the 
philosophy of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University and for- 
merly State Chairman of New York’s 
Liberal Party, defends the dismissal on 
the ground that 
unless educators are ready to repudiate much 
that has made teaching and research honored 
human activities, they will not . . . sustain 
in posts of education those who deliberately 
place loyalty to the Communist Party above 
loyalty to truth, to the young, to their 
colleagues, and to the democratic way of life. 


Mr. McWilliams, staff contributor to 
the Nation and an authority on civil 
liberties, upholds the rights of the 
expelled Communists and considers the 
dismissal of at least five of the six men 
“clearly unwarranted and a gross viola- 
tion of academic freedom.” 

The Seattle case is an excellent illustration 
of the dangers of abstract theorizing about 
academic freedom. By setting up the com- 
mittee on tenure the university administrators 
in effect agreed to respect its findings. Yet 


the committee unanimously recommended no 
disciplinary action in [three] cases . . . and 
eight of eleven members said that neither 
[of the other two men on trial] should be 
removed from the faculty. This is as though 
a jury were to find a man innocent only 
to have the judge sentence him to life 
imprisonment. 


“Should Communists Be Permitted to 
Teach?,” by Sidney Hook, The New 
York Times Magazine,February 27,1949. 
Mr. Hook believes that the verdict in 

the University of Washington case “may 
set an important precedent in higher 
education.” Thus it calls for a review 
of “first principles in the light of facts.” 
If a teacher, in the “honest exercise of 
his academic freedom” arrives at judg- 
ments which evoke the cry of ‘“Com- 
munist,” it is the obligation of his 
academic associates to defend him regard- 
less of the truth of the accusation. “The 
heresies of yesterday are often the 
orthodoxies of today.” 

However, the individual who exercises 
the rights and enjoys the privileges of 
academic freedom 4 correlative respon- 
sibilities. Hence the matter of policy 
resolves itself into a question of whether 
an individual who belongs to the Com- 
munist Party is at liberty to “exercise 
his rights and fulfill his duties as an 
objective scholar and teacher.” Mr. 
Hook’s answer to this question is in the 
negative. Since a member of the Com- 
munist Party is obligated to interject 
party doctrines into his teaching, he is 
not a free agent in the search for truth. 

However, Mr. Hook qualifies his 
answer. Although he believes that, in 
principle, debarment of members of the 
Communist Party from the teaching 
profession is warranted, nevertheless in 
actual practice their expulsion in all cases 
would not be wise. He points out that 
the accusation of Communism might 
conveniently be used by “reactionary 
elements as a pretext to hurl irresponsible 
charges against professors whose views 
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they disapprove[d],” and, under such 
circumstances, “‘a case might be made for 
suspending action.” 

Mr. Hook, who is a professor of 
at New York University, 

ieves that in the final analysis “if the 
execution of the policy were left to uni- 
versity faculties themselves, and not to 
administrators and trustees who are 
harried by pressure groups, there would 
be little ground for fae.” 


“The Fresh-Water Colleges,” by William 
— American Mercury, December, 
1948. 

Mr. Hines defines the fresh-water college 
as “the coeducational liberal arts school 
which grants no advanced degrees, 
limits its normal enrollment to . . . one 
thousand, and owes allegiance of some 
sort to a Protestant church or, if 
unaffiliated, is a ‘religious school.’ ” 

Singly, these colleges of small enroll- 
ment are comparatively insignificant in 
the national educational scheme; their 
influence is felt through their combined 
impact. In proportion to their enroll- 
ments, they have four times as man 
notables listed in Who's Who (Fiftieth 
Anniversary edition) as appear in the 
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representation from the larger colleges 
and universities. More important is the 
fact that their chief function is the 
training of ministers: 

The responsibility of the small colleges ig 
clear-cut and in most cases is recognized by 
presidents and deans, to whom it is no secret 
that if today’s preachers are bigots and 
today’s teachers fools, tomorrow’s adults 
may be expected to flower accordingly. 

By way of describing the general class 
to which it belongs, Mr. Hines takes the 
reader on a tour of Guilford, a a 
college just west of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, which is typical of the educa- 
tional ideals and the student mores of the 
fresh-water college. 

Mr. Hines, who is Assistant Chief of 
News in the Department of the Army, 
finds that “the idea of the small college 
makes sense.” Its curriculum corre. 
sponds closely to that of the university, 
and its teaching is of high quality. One 
of its main objectives is good citizenship; 
and its enrollment and classes are small 
enough to permit close contacts between 
student body and teaching staff, so that 
it approximates more nearly the “Mark 
Hopkins” ideal than the large university 
finds it possible to do. 


— 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Highbrow, Lowbrow, Middlebrow,” by 
Russell Lynes, Harper’s, February, 
1949. 

If you enjoy good writing, humor, and 
shrewd analysis, and have a penchant 
for eltying yourself and your friends, 
try this article. 

The new criterion of prestige now- 
adays, says Mr. Lynes, is not wealth or 
family but high thinking. Lacking oracles, 
we have re ew them with the intel- 
lectuals. ‘What we are headed for is 
a sort of social structure in which the 
highbrows are the élite, the middlebrows 
are the bourgeoisie, and the lowbrows 
are hoi pollot.’ 

Having made this classification, Mr. 
Lynes goes on to have a lot of fun with 
it, and so does the reader. (Which is 
not to say that this is not a serious 
article.) He differentiates his groups as 
to habitat, profession, ways of thinking, 
ways of life, and so on, and proceeds to 
subdivide them. for exam- 
ple, may be distinguished as the “militant, 
or crusader, type and the passive, or 
dilettante type. These types in general 
live happily together; the militant high- 
brow carries the torch of culture, the 
passive highbrow reads by its light.” 
Again, there are consumer highbrows 
and lowbrows and creator highbrows 
and lowbrows. 

Highbrows and lowbrows get along 
together. The lowbrow, who doesn’t 
give a fig for art as art, is either oblivious 
or tolerant of the highbrow, who, in turn, 
admires the lowbrow’s indifference to art 
and places the blame for his short- 
comings in taste squarely on the middle- 
brows. For it is the middlebrow whom 
the highbrow considers his arch enemy— 
“the dead weight around the neck of 
progress, the gag in the mouth of art.” 

, as Clement Greenberg, writing for 
Partisan Review, expressed it: it is the 
middlebrow who “is busy ‘devaluating 
the precious, infecting the healthy, cor- 


rupting the honest, and stultifying the 
wise. 

The middlebrows fall into two classes: 
the lower middlebrows and the upper 
middlebrows. The highbrows would like 
to eliminate the middlebrows, creating a 
social order “that would approximate 
an intellectual feudal system in which the 
lowbrows do the work and create folk 
arts, and the highbrows do the thinking 
and create fine arts.” 

The special contribution of the high- 
brow to society is the function he serves 
in setting a cultural par. His appraisals 
may be brought into question 


but the fact remains that unless there were a 
relatively small group of self-appointed intel- 
lectuals who took it upon themselves to 
ransack the studios of artists, devour the 
manuscripts of promising writers, and listen 
at the keyholes of young composers, many 
talented men and women might pass unnoticed 
and our culture be the poorer. 


‘America’s Leading Negro University,” 
by Henry F. and Katharine Pringle, 
Saturday Evening Post, February 16, 
1949. 

The thousands of Howard Universit 
alumni who are working in the Sout 
today as teachers, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, ministers, are a constant assur- 
ance to other members of the Negro race 
that the road to education and success in 
life, though devious and difficult, is not 
impassable, according to the Pringles. 
In this broad but detailed account of the 
history and present organization and 
practices of our foremost Negro uni- 
versity, the Post authors answer prac- 
tically every question one could ask. 

Although Howard University was 
established eighty years ago as a place 
of education for students of all races 
and faiths and its first graduates were 
white women, by 1940 its student body 
and faculty were predominantly Negro. 
Of the fifty-three hundred young men and 
women in attendance there today, only a 
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small number are white. At least four- 
fifths of the faculty are Negroes. 

The thoughtful members of the faculty 
at Howard “know that isolation does not 
broaden their scholarship.” They recog- 
nize and deplore the fact that their 
students are oversegregated. Living as 
they do in a small world of their own, 
they are apt to forget the unsympathetic 
larger world “where their learning and 
their breeding are often rejected,” ps Sin 
every cultured Negro is conscious, even 
in a sheltered atmosphere such as this, of 
the discriminations against him. “The 
Howard faculty have to accept the fact 
that they are not allowed to see such 
films as Henry V and Hamlet in their 
own city ... even in some of Wash- 
ington’s stores they may find the color 
line drawn against them.” 

While Howard is not in a class with 
Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, and other 
schools of the first rank, it excels scores 
of white universities in the quality of its 
teaching, the caliber of its student body, 
and its “independent scholarship.” 

“Buildings are merely the face of a 
university. Its heart is the faculty.” 
Among Howard’s four hundred faculty 
members are men and women of whom 
any university might be proud: Alain L. 
Locke, of the philosophy department; 
er Hope Franklin and Merze Tate, 

ayford W. Logan and William Leo 
Hansberry, of the history department; 
Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and 
Frank M. Snowden, Jr., of the English 
department. These are only a few of the 
men who have met high standards of 
scholarship in spite of the heavy teaching 
load which prevents most of them from 
establishing close contacts with their 
students. 

Students at Howard are often beset 
by financial difficulties. Attendance costs 
on an average over one thousand dollars 
a year, and job opportunities are definitely 
restricted. Some students spend their 
time between classes driving taxicabs. 
Others are waiters and janitors and, 
during vacation, redcaps and bellboys. 

Howard owes its current high standin 
in large measure to the leadership o 
Mordecai Johnson, its first Negro presi- 
dent. When he took office, President 
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Johnson created order out of the chaos 
which confronted him by “making it 
perfectly clear that he would take no 
sides and that faculty promotion would 
be based on merit alone.” Moreover, 
although he was forced to rely on the 
Government for funds, he declined to 
make political deals. 

President Johnson outlined a program 
for the expansion of the university. He 
secured money from Congress for new 
buildings. He defended the rights of free 
speech and academic freedom. He raised 
the “standards for faculty appointment 
and promotion.” He did what was 

ssible to stiffen entrance requirements 
in the face of the “inadequacy of Southern 
segregated grammar and high schools,” 
which turned out students poorly equipped 
to become college Freshmen. ‘There is no 

uestion, in the minds of the Pringles, 
hat the student body at Howard does 
not equal the faculty in excellence. 
Consequently the number of students 
who fail or are placed on probation is 
unusually high. However, those who 
devote themselves to their work with 
true earnestness of purpose leave Howard 
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cultivated men and women, the Pringles 
write. 

Steadily, without ostentation or over- 
emphasis, the Howard teachers stress 
pride in the Negro race. “Yet, whether 
the subject is philosophy, history or the 
classics, there is a constant and inevitable 
awareness of the problems of a minority.” 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By Exizasetu B. Hurtock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy. 
chology. 566 pages, $4.50. 
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teachers. Self-evaluation exercises have been included in each chapter to make the 
student think, and to provide stimulating problems for class discussions. 
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“Libeling Our Colleges,” by Louis M. 
Lyons, The Atlantic, January, 1949. 


Not long ago the Chicago Tribune 
engaged in a characteristic campaign 
to slander members of the Ivy League, 
charging them with attempts to foster 
“ “communism, socialism, world federal- 
ism, Anglo-American federalism, and 
other foreign-born schemes which would 
weaken or destroy the American Re- 
ublic.’”” The colleges which bore the 
— of the onslaught were Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, and Princeton. Con- 
spicuously, Colonel McCormick’s Alma 
Mater, Yale, escaped with only a “breath 
of suspicion.” 

In this article, Mr. Lyons, for many 
years a newspaper man and now Curator 
of the Nieman in 
at Harvard University, traces the progress 
of this “crusade” carried on by the news- 
paper which the Washington correspond- 
ents’ corps rated as “the least reliable” in 
the country. 

The Tribune article on Dartmouth 
centered on the new Great Issues course 
instituted by President Dickey, whose 


_broad and distinguished career in public 


service has persuaded him that college 
students must be trained to keep informed 
on “the issues of their times.” This 
course, claims the Tribune, sets Dart- 
mouth “ ‘alongside Harvard in the front 
rank in New Dealish schools.’” “Per- 
haps,” suggests Mr. Lyons, “the Tribune 
has reason to be disturbed at Dart- 
mouth’s Great Issues course, for through 
it a generation of students are learning to 
read newspapers so as to recognize slants 
and distortions.” 

Earlier the Tribune, under such head- 
lines as “Red Poison Tinges Ivy of 
Harvard,” had questioned the loyalty of 
Harvard professors: Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., one of the most assiduous anti- 
Communist speakers and writers; Felix 
Frankfurter and Granville Hicks, both 
of whom left Harvard ten years ago; 
William Ernest Hocking and Ralph 
Barton Perry, “who have ventured to 
think in world terms”; Zechariah Chaffee, 
Jr., “champion of freedom of speech’; 
and Crane Brinton, “ ‘one of Britain’s 
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Charlie McCarthys,’”’ who was indicted 
on two counts as a Rhodes Scholar and 
an Anglophile (he is the author of The 
United States and Britain). 

In the case against Princeton, the 
Tribune’s spleen is vented on Rhodes 
Scholars (72 in 44 years), internationalism, 
the Marshall Plan, Anglophiles, and the 
corrupt influence of Woodrow Wilson, in 
connection with whom it writes: “Some 
observers trace the beginning of the 
reoccupation of Princeton by the British 
from the régime of Woodrow Wilson. 
He left Princeton to lead the United 
States to war at Britain’s side, and also 
introduced burocracy to this country.” 

“The Tribune’s concept of education,” 
Mr. Lyons aptly observes, “evidently is 
that no one should learn anything about 
the world outside the United States.” 
Its tactics as analyzed here—they will 
have a familiar ring for many readers— 
are to play down the news which is 
favorable to persons or organizations in 
its disfavor, to “justify something by 
defaming somebody who opposes it,” to 
use one person “who has been smeared 
. .. to smear another by connecting 
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them, at least in the same sentence’’; to 
explain lack of evidence of propaganda 
by claiming that it is insidious. An alert 
reader will recognize typical Tribunese, 
but the average reader is in great danger 
of being caught in its journalistic booby 
traps. “The Tribune with its slanted 
and twisted news stands out as an 
obsolete anomaly in an era of responsible 
journalism.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lyons asks the 
sixty-four dollar question: 

While Harvard’s tough-minded James B. 
Conant was directing the atomic research 
that crushed Japan, while Dartmouth’s Dickey 
was informing the American people on the 
efforts of the State Department to organize a 
world for peace—what was the Tribune doing? 

In the midst of war an indictment of the 
Tribune for disclosing our possession of the 
Japanese code collapsed when the military 
felt obliged to decline to release strategic 
evidence to the Justice Department. On the 
floor of the Congress, Colonel McCormick was 
challenged . . . “as being guilty of treason” 
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for published statements. Both Tokyo Rose 
and Hitler’s Haw-Haw continually quoted 
from the Tribune in their assaults on the 
wartime morale of American soldiers. 


“How to Read the Chicago Tribune,” by 
Milton Mayer, Harper’s, April, 1949. 
The average reader, who is likely to shy 

away from y ero should suspend his 

aversion to those excrescences on the face 
of learning long enough to read Mr. 

Mayer’s impressive array. One hundred 

and twelve in number, they appear in 

connection with a verbatim reprint of an 
ostensible news report which appeared in 

the Chicago Tribune November 14, 1948. 

En masse, they serve as a devastating 

refutation of the Tridune’s purported facts. 
Mr. Mayer has done a masterly job in 

this footnote rebuttal of the rambling 
accusations made against the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, the foundations 
indicted as its backers, and the various 
individuals involved in what the Tribune 
calls “ ‘attempts to tamper with freedom 
of the press in the United States.’ ” 
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Formerly an assistant professor at the 
University of Chicago and now visiting 
rofessor of Applied Religion at William 
~ College, Mr. Mayer is one of our 
best-known and most reliable reporters. 


“Is Reading Here to Stay?”, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch, The Nation, February 
26, 1949. 

This is the text of a speech delivered at 
the presentation of the annual Carey- 
Thomas award for creative publishing, 
sponsored by the Publisher's Weekly. 
Mr. Krutch writes with ease and vitality 
and what he has to say is so important 
and so sound it is to be hoped that 
this piper has been read widely not only 
by publishers but by educators and 
psychologists, most of whom will resent 
and dismiss it but in some few of whom 
it may rouse stirrings of conversion. 

Mr. Krutch quite simply proposes that 
the publishers can best meet the competi- 
tion with books which has been set up by 
television and other substitutes for the 
written word by “publishing books which 
television cannot compete with. There 
is one thing which no other medium can 
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present so well as the printed page can, 
and that thing is literature.” This the 
publishers for the most part are not 
presenting. 

Publishers must proceed on the assump- 
tion that their “potential audience is 
composed of people who can and do read; 
that its only ultimate hope is the hope 
that such people will not cease to exist.” 
Mr. Krutch is not being facetious or 
merely caustic and the question he poses 
in the title of his article is not a 
rhetorical one. The simple fact is that 
the comics, the radio, the movies have 
supplanted reading to such an extent 
that illiteracy has become a cult. At the 
outset, publishers must realize that they 
will have to face the resistance of edu- 
cators and psychologists, “both of whom 
are increasingly opposed to the printed 
word.” The educators, too many of them, 
have pinned their faith to audio-visual 
aids, blandly overlooking the fact that 


the printed word is still the most generally 
efficient and effective method of conveying 
thought ever invented by man, and that over 
the largest of all fields a hundred words is 
often worth a thousand pictures. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


By James M. O'Neill, Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College 
Reinhold Niebuhr says of this book: “I know of no treatise which will do 
more to clarify the minds of our citizens on the vexing issue of the relation- 
ship of Church and State in America.” A brilliant and carefully docu- 
mented study of the problem of separation of church and state, in which 
the author challenges recent Supreme Court opinions as threats to one of | 
our basic civil liberties. $4.00 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY — 


Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education 
Reporting on the results and recommendations growing out of an extended 
study of the future place of the colleges in our national educational pro- 

ram, this book is “an epoch-making landmark in higher education. Here 
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jamin Fine, New Yorx Times Book Review. (No longer available in 
pamphlet form) $3.75 
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By Dexter Merriam Keezer, Former President, Reed College 


A brilliant, outspoken, urbane account of a college presidency. “... at 
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By Donald J. Cowling and Carter Davidson 
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“The Conservative University Press,” by 
Henry M. Silver, American Scholar, 
Spring, 1949. 

Mr. Silver draws upon experience which 
has given him an intimate knowledge of 
his subject in this article on university 
presses. Now publishing adviser to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
he was with the Columbia Universit 
Press from 1931 to 1948, during which 
time he founded and managed the King’s 
Crown Press. 

Reviewing developments in the field of 
university-press publishing in the last 
decade, Mr. Silver notes, first, the 
acquisition of a fair degree of financial 
security by the major houses—“the days 
when meeting the payroll was an adven- 
ture are over.” Some of the revenue 
which has driven the wolf from the door 
comes from back-list sales; some from 
ventures with textbooks, government 
contracts, and other undertakings which 
are, strictly speaking, outside the field of 
specialized publishing; and some from still 
another source, the operation of university 
bookstores, made tremendously more 
profitable than formerly by the G.I. 
customers. Moreover, the running ex- 
— of the university publisher, which 

ave always been comparatively low, 

have risen less rapidly than those of the 
commercial publishers, many of whom 
have been “hard hit by the squeeze 
between high costs and consumer reluc- 
tance” and have turned from the publica- 
tion of scholarly books to more lucrative 
ventures. 

A second development in the field of 
university-press publishing which has 
taken place in the last ten years is the 
growth of the professional competence 
and the scope of the publishing program 
of the university press. Whereas twenty 
years ago these presses were the port of 
last fo for authors, they are now more 
and more in a position to commission 
books. Their increased prestige and out- 
a are reflected in the number of their 

ks which appear in the book-review 
section of the Sunday Times—63 titles in 
the first six months of 1948 as against 

33 during the same number of months in 
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1938. More presses are represented, as 
well as more books from a single press. 

Accompanying these advances, how- 
ever—and it is with this development 
that Mr. Silvers is chiefly concerned in 
this article—is a “growing economic 
conservatism, an increasing disinclination 
to experiment and to live the heady life 
of trial by error.” This conservatism 
is largely technological: “. . . scholarly 
publishing is wedded to the letterpress 

rocess,” which turns out a handsome 
ut a costly book. The scholarly pub- 
lisher has confused his chief function, 
which is publishing, with the means to 
his end, which is printing. In so doing he 
has “over-valued books as . . . works of 
art rather than as tools.” If “‘move- 
ment, circulation, exchange of ideas,’”’ are 
needed “ ‘to keep [the] field alive,’ ” 
then hard-and-fast use of traditional 
printing methods puts too great a 
“proportion of funds available . . . into 
too few titles.” 

Mr. Silver asks for more curiosity on 
the part of the university presses about 
the new and revolutionary techniques 
which have been introduced in the print- 
ing industry—microfilm, direct-image off- 
set printing, typewriter composition, low 
in cost and high in productivity—‘to the 
end that, free trade in ideas can be con- 
tinued, while the publishing of definitive 
books goes on unhampered.” 

If the university presses refuse to 
accept these substitutes for the letterpress 
hospitably, to examine them and experi- 
ment with them, they will fall into other 
hands and there will be progressive 
“hardening of the arteries of scholarly 
communication.” 


“Good Friend for Jesvs Sake Forbeare: 
Was Shakespeare Really Shakespeare?” 
by Bergen Evans, Saturday Review of 
Literature, May 7, 1949. 

A professor of English at Northwestern 
University, well known as a magazine 
contributor, makes an interesting and 
discerning analysis of the evidence for 
the authorship of the plays commonly 
ascribed to William Shakespeare of the 
Stratford-on-Avon address. It is more 
or less in the nature of a postscript to the 
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letters by the pro- and anti-Stratfordians 
which have recently been published in 
the Saturday Review. Starting with a 
horse-racing analogy, appropriate to the 
time of year, he writes: 


More than 4,000 separate books and 
articles, in six languages . . . support and 
dispute the claims presented for seventeen 
possible alternate authors among whom 
Bacon leads the field (if we overlook Shakes- 
peare) with Edward de Vere... a strong 
runner-up and gaining rapidly. Hard at their 
heels come the Earls of Rutland and Derby 
and scattered down the track are Sir Edward 
Dyer, Robert Burton, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Christopher Marlowe, and, bringing up the 
rear, amid the plaudits of the feminists, 
Anne Hathaway. 


Along with the skepticism concerning 
the proof advanced in behalf of Shakes- 
peare’s rivals, a skepticism which betrays 
itself in his title and gathers strength as 
he writes, Mr. Evans displays an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, though 
he happens not to teach any course in 
Shakespeare. Although he would have 
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been “‘delighted to support the negative,” 
he concludes, after an examination of 
competing claims, that Shakespeare was 
not a stooge. 

The arguments advanced by the anti- 
Stratfordians in favor of Will’s chal- 
lengers—Shakespeare’s lack of background 
and formal education as against the 
supposedly omniscient knowledge which 
the dramas disclose, the “internal evi- 
dence” they present, the claim that a 

ortrait of Oxford underlies the Ash- 

ourne portrait of Shakespeare, to name 
a few—carry little conviction. “Once 
this sort of hunt is started some very wild 
geese get chased.”” Much of the alleged 
proof is spurious, most of it negative, and 
the arguments are attenuated. The evi- 
dence in favor of the common belief is far 
more persuasive than that arrayed against 
it. “As for the great Shakespeare 
‘mystery, it consists, in brief, of our 
not knowing as much about the man as 
we wish we did.” 


“Harvard Goes Co-ed but Incognito,” 
by J. Anthony Lewis, New York Times 
Magazine, May 1, 1949. 

At Harvard the euphemism for coedu- 
cation is “Joint Instruction.” The phrase 
describes an arrangement according to 
which, though the College is officially 
not coeducational, academically there are 
Harvard women. In this article Mr. 
Lewis reviews the history of women’s 
infiltration into this traditionally male 
institution, all the way from the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women 
across the Common right into the Yard. 

In 1878 Arthur Gilman worked out a 
plan for the instruction of eligible young 
women by Harvard professors during 
their free hours, the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women, which 
came to be known as the Harvard 
Annex. This later became Radclifte Col- 
lege. Abbott Lawrence Lowell’s presi- 


dency ushered in a black period of 


Harvard anti-feminism. “Mr. Lowell 
was not cordial.” Radcliffe was reputed 
to be a “nest of over-intellectualized 
women” and the uninitiated college 
Freshman was given to understand that 
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a Radcliffe girl was “the next most 
unpleasant thing to a dean.” 

n the early 1940’s, women’s prospects 
brightened as a result of the influence of 
Paul Buck, dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, who proposed permitting 
Radcliffe Juniors, Seniors, and graduate 
students to attend courses at Harvard. 
War emergency measures soon opened 
the Harvard classes to women in prac- 
tically all courses, and in 1947 the 
faculty of Harvard “made the ‘war 
emergency’ situation permanent by votin 
to ‘formalize existing arrangements wit 
Radcliffe.’”” Approximately a year ago 
the last barrier was removed. With mo 
appointment of Helen Maud Cam to a 
ae in history, Harvard had its first 
woman professor. 

Resistance to coeducation, springing 
largely from fear of publicity—“ No dogs 
or women in your room and keep your 
name out of the newspapers” —and the 

uritanism which is typical of the 
iced tradition, still exclude women 
from extra-curricular activities and re- 
strict their library privileges. 
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“Red-Baiting in the Colleges,” by Henry 
Steele Commager, New Republic, July 
24, 1949. 

This is a timely warning that in our 
zeal to protect American democracy from 
the threat of Communism we may be 
moons the very freedom we seek to 

ard. 

"Ts a discussion of Communism and 

Academic Freedom, the findings of the 

tenure cases at the University of Wash- 

ington which have stirred up nation-wide 
expression of opinion pro and con, Mr. 

Commager writes: 

It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the most complete and extreme 
freedom of inquiry in our universities. That 
freedom may be abused, but it is so important 
for society that society should cheerfully 
put up with the abuse. Freedom of inquiry 
may lead some scholars down labyrinthine 
ways; the alternative is conformity, and con- 
formity makes, inevitably, for mediocrity. 

In his examination of the issues raised 
by the tenure cases, Mr. Commager, 
author, editor, and professor of history 
at Columbia University, prefaces his dis- 
cussion by pointing out that every effort 
seems to have been made by President 
Allen and the university authorities to 
respect the rights of the accused teachers 
and to reach a fair decision. The action 
finally taken as the result of the inquiry 
was based on the contention that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is per se 
“evidence of unfitness and incompetence, 
and that concealment of such member- 
ship makes the offense doubly heinous.” 

The majority decision of the faculty 
committee, whose findings President 
Allen rejected, were that membership in 
the Communist Party was legal, “and 
neither the state nor the university 
administration had specifically made . . . 
membership [in it] cause for dismissal 
from a teaching post”; and, further, that 
there was no “independent evidence that 
Professors Phillips and Butterworth were 
incompetent, or had neglected their 
academic duties, or that their political 
views had improperly colored their 
teaching.” 

Mr. a calls attention to the 


fact that the faculty committee and 
President Allen used diametrically op- 
posed lines of reasoning in reaching their 
opposite conclusions. The president, pro- 
ceeding by the deductive method, draws 
his conclusion that all members of the 
Communist Party are unfit to teach from 
the @ priori argument that membership 
in the C.P. is presumptive evidence of 
unfitness; while the faculty committee, 
reasoning by the inductive method which 
is characteristic of scientific investiga- 
tion, refuses to make that deduction. 

Apart from the merits of the particular 
cases at Washington and the broader 
issue of the wisdom of allowing Com- 
munists to teach in schools run at public 
expense, lies the crucial question of 
whether the long-run costs of investi- 
gating subversive activities outweigh the 
advantages to be gained from such 
investigations. Are the gains greater 
than the risks involved? 

Returning to the case at Washington 
University as an illustration, and assum- 
ing that three out of seven hundred 
faculty members have been guilty of sub- 
versive teaching—a fact not proved—and 
assuming further that students are too 
gullible to discriminate between impartial 
teaching and propaganda, what effects 
will the action taken by the University of 
Washington to rid its campus of Com- 
munists have upon the future of that 

Mr. Commager asks the following 
questions on the credit side: 


Will . . . competent scholars [be] more eager 
to join its faculty than they have been in the 
past? Will parents breathe more easily, now 
that they know that the faculty has been 
purged? Will students come to the campus 
more gladly, and will their learning and 
morals show an improvement? Will the 
faculty be in a better position to do its 
teaching and research? 


And on the debit side: 


What is the actual cost in time taken from 
the proper business of teaching and study and 
research and administration? What is the 
cost in time devoted by President Allen and 
Dean Lauer, by the regents and by the 
faculty committee? What is the effect on the 
faculty and the student body? Will pro- 
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fessors be as free in the future as they have 
been in the past to explore dangerous ideas, to 
embark upon original research, to associate 
with non-conformists? Will students be as 
free as in the past to discuss whatever interests 
them, to join whatever organizations appeal 
to them, to test their intellectual muscles on 
controversial issues? 


Mr. Commager believes that our present 
state of pahic about false ideas, particu- 
larly Communist ideas, is symptomatic 
of insecurity. 

It is evidence of lack of faith in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the American people, 
lack of confidence in the validity of the 
American political and economic system. 
Surely those who are confident of the superi- 
ority of their own way of life should not fear 
competition, in the realm of ideas, from other 
systems and philosophies. 

He concludes by quoting an observa- 
tion made by the late Justice Holmes: 

Every idea is an incitement. It offers itself 
for belief, and, if believed, it is acted on unless 
some other idea outweighs it. . . . The only 
difference between the expression of an opinion 
and an incitement... is the speaker’s 
enthusiasm for the result. Eloquence may 
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set fire to reason. . . . If, in the long run, the 
beliefs expressed in proletarian dictatorship 
are destined to be accepted by the dominant 
forces of the community, the only meaning of 
free speech is that they should be given their 
chance and have their way. 


“The Color Line in Fraternities,” by 
Alfred S. Romer, The Atlantic, June, 
1949. 

Here is a detailed account of what 
happened when the Amherst chapter of 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity pledged a 
Negro for membership, written by an 
eminent paleontologist who, as “head of 
the corporation which owned the chapter 
house at Amherst stood most directly in 
the crossfire which developed between 
the local chapter and the national 
fraternity.” 

Two things stand out from this recital. 
One is the significance of the case 
described as a commentary on the 
hypocrisy of those who pay verbal 
ieee to democratic ideals and at the 
same time are guilty of action which 
frustrates their realization. According to 
the Phi Kappa Psi constitution, “charac- 
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ter and ability . . . were the true criteria 
for membership. The Phi Kappa Psi 
ritual, like that of every other fraternity, 
was full of encouraging and noble phrases 
about brotherhood and democracy.” The 
then president of the fraternal organiza- 
tion warned that “‘too often fraternities 
overemphasize conformity to the demands 
of a tight little social world, create fake 
standards of excellence, cultivate a snob- 
bish exclusiveness.’”’ 

These are the words. Yet when the 
undergraduate Phi Kappa Psi’s at 
Amherst refused to carry out a command 
to drop the Negro pledge, the national 
fraternity expelled the Amherst chapter 
from membership. This was the deed. 

The second thing which stands out is 
the courage and integrity of the small 
group at Amherst who won the “battle 
with reaction and their own fears,” 
proving that “... in this torn world 
there exist educational institutions with 
high ideals, and young men with princi- 
ples and the strength to defend them.” 

The question raised by the episode, and 
posed by Mr. Romer, is whether national 
organizations whose rituals are replete 
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with high-sounding “moral and ethical 
coon go but whose control is in the 
ands of those who forget the brother- 
hood of man at the sight of a brown face 
should continue to exist. 


“The New Look at Vassar,” by Caroline 
Bird, American Mercury, July, 1949. 
The new look at Vassar would appear 

to be in the direction of marriage and 
motherhood. The author of this article, 
who is an alumna of Fortune, the Journal 
of Commerce, and Vassar, writes that 
more Vassar undergraduates are now majoring 
in Child Study than in any other field except 
English. . . . Alumnae statistics prove that 
they were doomed to marriage and mother- 
hood. The conclusion is obvious: if it is 
beneath the dignity of a college to teach its 
students how to fold diapers, it can at least 
teach them the right attitude towards folding 
diapers. 

Sarah Blanding, formerly dean of home 
economics at Cornell University and now 
president of Vassar, is by her own asser- 
tion “neither a scholar nor a feminist.” 
She is more disturbed by the alumna 
who marries and finds homemaking un- 
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interesting than by the _ professional 
woman who must face heavy competition 
from men in establishing herself in a 
career. “One of her first public state- 
ments as president was to urge that col- 
| combat the growing divorce rate by 

ucating both men and women for family 
life.” She believes that this can best be 
done, not by marriage courses or cooking 
schools, but by broad training in the 
social sciences, “‘oriented around woman’s 
réle in society,” which will enable her to 
find her own solutions to her problems. 

This point of view is an echo of the 
sentiments of Matthew Vassar, founder 
of the first woman’s college in the United 
States, who wrote in 1861 that 


woman, having received from her Creator the 
same intellectual constitution as man, has the 
same right to intellectual culture and develop- 
ment. I consider that the mothers of a 


country mould the characters of its citizens, 
determine its institutions, and shape its 
destiny. Next to the influence of the mother 
is that of the female teacher, who is employed 
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to train young children at a period when 
impressions are most vivid and lasting. 


In the early years of the college, 
Vassar was attended by girls who needed 

reparation for earning their own living 

cause “‘even their own mothers couldn’t 
see who would marry them,” and “the 
cloistered atmosphere of the campus con- 
demned many of the biologically sound to 
a single life.”” The absence of male com- 
petition gave opportunity to a greater 
number of women to serve as Class 
officers, magazine editors, and so on, and 
many graduates distinguished themselves 
risen among them Susan Miller 

orsey, “first woman superintendent of 
a metropolitan school system”; Julia 
Lathrop, “first director of the Children’s 
Bureau”; and Josephine Roche, “mining 
executive and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

The current glorification of marria 
and motherhood at Vassar does not really 
mark a decline in feminism. The girls are 
talking about tackling the biggest and 
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most ambitious job of all time: 

. . . nothing so mechanical as a strong labor 
movement or a reorientation of our foreign 
policy is enough to save American culture. 
...+ Only a drastic renovation of human 
nature will do, and the obvious place to begin 
on that is in the home. The revolution is 
woman’s work and it can’t be done by women 
who have sold out to the prevailing male errors. 


There are a good many skeptical pro- 
fessors at Vassar who insist that in addi- 
tion to the right emotional outlook, a 
successful wife must possess a well- 
trained mind. It is their hope that the 
new cult will not blind its followers to the 
fact that this possession comes only as 
the result of strenuous intellectual work. 


“Federal Aid to Education,” New Repub- 

lic, July 18, 1949. 

A number of questions which have yet 
to be settled by Congress to reconcile 
major points of difference between the 
Senate and the House versions of the bill 
for federal aid to education are discussed 


in this question-and-answer résumé. 
There are widespread educational in- 
equalities in our school systems, expendi- 
tures for which range from $6,000 to $100 
a classroom, varying with the financial 
resources of school districts as determined 
to a large extent by per capita incomes. 
Available state and local taxes are insuf- 
ficient to make possible a satisfactory 
level of expenditure in low-income school 
districts, and federal assistance is the 

= means of supplementing them. 
ederal aid in the amount of 
$300,000,000 annually is to be allocated 
to the states on a per-pupil basis, with an 
allowance of from $5 a child in high- 
income states to $29 in low-income states. 
The Senate and House bills differ in 
their provisions for minority groups: the 
Senate provides that in states where 
segregation is practiced federal funds are 
to be used for minority groups “in an 
amount which is not less than the pro- 
portion that such groups bear to the 
state’s total population”; while the House 
Bill gives the state carte blanche in the 
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distribution of funds—which is tanta- 
mount to excluding Negro schools from 
federal aid. 
Another controversial point in legisla- 
tion is the allowance of federal aid to 
arochial and private schools. The 
om forbids the inclusion of such 
schools; the Senate, however, includes 
them in a separate school-health bill which 
allows states that have supplied them 
with aid in the past to continue to do so. 
In the matter of administration of the 
program, the Senate proposes that each 
state submit to the United States Office 
of Education a plan conforming to defi- 
nite requirements of the federal agency. 
On the state level, the chief state school 
officer or a state board of education 
would administer the funds, audit “fed- 
eral funds apportioned to local school 
jurisdictions” and furnish reports to the 
.S. Office of Education. The House 
bill eliminates all control by the Office of 
Education, giving the state full discre- 
tionary power, an arrangement which 
might easily lead to unfair allocation of 
funds within the states. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Liberty on the American Campus: I. 
A Bill of Particulars. II. Conditional 
Freedom,” by Harold J. Laski, The 
Nation, August 13 and August 20, 1949. 
In this two-part article based on a 

recent lecture trip to the United States 

under the auspices of the Sydney Hillman 

Foundation, Mr. Laski discusses the 

restrictions which hamper academic free- 

dom on the American campus. In the 

“wave of intolerance sometimes reaching 

the proportions of hysteria” which is 

engulfing the United States, colleges and 
universities are in a particularly vul- 
nerable position. They are in need of 
large funds for expansion, and their ad- 
ministrators naturally seek to avoid any 
adverse publicity. Their peculiar func- 
tion, moreover, as the seat of inquiry 
concerning beliefs about which “men have 
deep emotions” leaves them wide open to 
attack. Presidents are responsible to boards 
of trustees, boards are responsible to the 
legislature, and so on. Thus discretion is 
the better part of valor, especially in sub- 
jects, like the social sciences and nuclear 
physics, which are in direct line of fire. 
During Mr. Laski’s five-weeks stay in 

America, the University of Washington 

dismissed two professors and compelled 

the resignation of a third one “in circum- 
stances of indefensible insult”’ on the 
|v aa of Communist affiliation, the 

niversity of Chicago and Roosevelt 

College were under investigation by a 

legislative committee which sought to 

discover whether they harbored Com- 
munists (Mr. Laski notes that both 
presidents “‘refused to sell the pass of 
academic freedom’), a scientist was 
expelled from the University of Oregon 
for adherence to the theories of Lysenko, 
and a California botanist suddenly shifted 
his field of research to avoid outcomes 
which might have supported unorthodox 
theories. On the campus of an anonymous 
university, Mr. Laski discovered, a resi- 
dent ex-president, in command of military 
training and of the Military Intelligence 
Section of the War Department “reports 
upon the ‘attitudes’ of the University 
teachers” and threatens them. In another 
university a book on the history of state 
industrial relations was being withheld 
by the authors for reasons of professional 
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security. Mr. Laski’s recommendation of 
a young economist for a vacancy was 
rejected because of two books he had 
“written from the angle of Marxian 
socialism.” Finally, it was brought to 
Mr. Laski’s attention by a reliable 
“scholar of high distinction” that the 
president and dean of his institution had 
agreed to ban Felix Frankfurter, Max 
Lerner, and Mr. Laski from their campus 
as lecturers, so long as they were able to, 
because these men were considered to be 
““influences likely to disturb’” the 
students. 

In the second part of his article Mr. 
Laski, who is a professor of political sci- 
ence in the University of London, turns 
from particulars to generals. He con- 
cludes that in most cases the freedom of 
college and university teachers in the 
United States is limited by membership 
in the Communist Party, by a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward Russia or a critical 
attitude toward the American “‘way of 
life,”’”’ by the publication of books or 
articles which express unorthodox views 
on important controversial issues, by 
academic espionage and repression, by 
the operations of bodies like the Con- 
gressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by censorship of books for 
student use, by a certain section of the 
press and radio, and by subsidization by 


corporations. 

These restrictions bear down hardest 
on the young instructor who has not yet 
achieved status, and result, in the case 
of many teachers, in personal frustration 
and academic paralysis. 


Nothing is more dangerous in academic life 
than a situation where teachers, whose func- 
tion is the discovery of new knowledge and the 
communication of the insight they have 
wrested from inquiry, stand uncertain whether 
to speak at all, fearing the censure of those 
who at the moment are able to define the 
acceptance mores of a community. This right 
to speak fearlessly is jeopardized in American 
universities by the present climate of opinion. 
There is an urgent need to organize conditions 
in which the teacher will be ready to announce 
his beliefs at any cost. 


How can these conditions be created? 
By strengthening professional trade- 
unionism: integrating academic power. 
By giving teachers a share in top-level 
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policy-making. By developing “a genu- 
ine organic relation between the univer- 
sity’s disparate parts,” so that teachers 
may think and act concertedly on com- 
mon concerns of danger and welfare. 


“The Elite among Us,” by Irwin Edman, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Septem- 
ber 10, 1949. 

This essay by Columbia’s distinguished 
author and professor of philosophy is in 
substance a commencement address given 
at Goucher College this year. Mr. Edman 
begins by pointing out briefly and unhap- 

ily “the ways in which democracy makes 
mediocrity, equality ... for dull- 
ness, and security for mechanical con- 
formity.” The four freedoms, while they 
may satisfy the conditions of a good life, 
cannot give positive meaning and pur- 
pose to it. The same social machinery 
which is bringing security to the average 
man is robbing him of individuality and 
reducing life to colorless conformity. 

“This has become the century, not of the 

common, but of the commonplace, man.” 

Our American democracy has professed 
a belief in the power of college education 
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to sustain “a tradition of excellence and 
a cultivation of distinction,” to hel 

bring to fruition the potential for excel- 
lence of life which, according to our 
democratic creed, exists in all human 
beings. So far, our college graduates have 
not justified this faith in their ability to 
become an élite. (In this connection Mr. 
Edman recalls an eminent philosopher 
who gave up teaching when he began to 
meet his 4 students of ten years before.) 
Nevertheless, it is still our hope that 
education may cultivate an élite which 
will live at its top capacity in the matter 
of realizing individual ability, which will 
cultivate a sense of excellence, which will 
achieve individuality and respect it in 
others. 

In spite of the regimentation which 
follows inevitably in the wake of mass 
education, we are becoming “ more widely 
sensitive to excellence” and developing a 
greater awareness of the forces in our 
present-day civilization which are inimical 
to personal fulfillment: overstandardiza- 
tion, bureaucracy, ultraconformity, “im- 
personal machinery, merely material dis- 
tribution of material goods.” 
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It is the positive function of education in a 
democracy to promote those activities wherein 
human beings come to fruition as individuals. 
Individuals are most human when they are 
most humanistic. Man is most himself in art 
and in thought. Not everyone can be an 
original artist or thinker. But many can be 
educated to disinterested and undistracted 
criteria of judgment in these matters. We can 
keep alive in a democracy a sense of human 
values, and in so doing will be alert to keep 
human beings free to be their best, their most 
creative, their most individual selves. What 
is security for but to give human beings their 
chance to achieve their full stature of 
humanity? 


“Are College Women Getting Educated?” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, October, 1949. 


Here is statistical evidence of a new 
ag in birth rates in the United 

tates. From 1940 to 1947, the reproduc- 
tion rate of women college graduates 
jumped 81 per cent as contrasted with a 
rise of only 29 per cent for women who 
had finished only five years of elementary 
school. 
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It is possible that “when the rates for 
the bumper crop of 1948 are calculated, 
they may be the highest recorded rates 
for college graduates in a hundred years.” 

According to the 1940 census, women 
college graduates were giving birth to 
only half the number of offspring needed 
to take the place of their husbands and 
themselves, and high-school graduates 
showed a replacement deficit of 25 per 
cent. In sharp contrast, women who fell 
short on formal education by going no 
farther than elementary school exceeded 
their replacement quota by 16 to 38 
per cent. 

Between the first and second world 
wars, the highest economic third of our 

pulation had birth rates only half as 
high as the lowest economic third. In 
other words, two-thirds of the children of 
America belonged to the least prosperous 
third of our nation’s families. 

These statistics provide interesting 
material for speculation on a number of 
questions. Whatever one’s opinion of the 
respective superiority of one group over 
the other—and certainly no one will 
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argue that college graduates have ex- 
clusive possession of natural intelligence, 
nor the economically successful a monop- 
oly on character—there is little question 
that the children of the least well- 
educated, least prosperous group of our 
nation have less opportunity for self- 
development. From this point of view it 
is an encouraging sign that “the pattern 
of the least fortnate third of our people 
carrying more than their share of the 
expense, worry and physical burdens of 
reproducing the race appears to be 
changing.” 


“More and More, the IQ Idea is Ques- 
tioned,” by Benjamin Fine, New York 
Times Magazine, September 18, 1949. 
The vogue of the intelligence quo- 

tient—a term which has loomed large in 

American schools during the last genera- 

tion—is on the wane, according to 

Mr. Fine. Educators are commencing to 

question the validity of tests designed to 

measure intelligence which have been 
given annually to so many thousands of 
school children and entering college stu- 
dents. Educational leaders in many 
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quarters are growing more and more skep- 
tical of the “infallibility”’ of intelligence 
tests because of the many factors which 
these tests do not weigh, imponderables 
such as personality, physical development, 
character, and social attitudes. An 
individual “may have good mental capac- 
ities but still not be able to function 
properly.” Another criticism, leveled by 
a group of professors at the University of 
Chicago, is that these less-than-scientific 
tests measure, not native intelligence, but 
information acquired by children in their 
particular cultural environments. They 
afford city children and children from 
professional and high-income homes a 
reater chance for success than those 
rom underprivileged families who are 
severely handicapped by the meagerness 
of their vocabularies. 

Mr. Fine concludes that educators 
must learn to recognize that intelligence tests 
serve best as barometers serve sea captains— 
as a warning of dangerous squalls ahead—and 
that both may often be fallible. Sometimes 
barometer readings change overnight from 
“storm” to “clear” if the atmospheric pres- 
sures are removed. IQ scores change, too. 
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